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Tomovrow 


Balance of power . . . foreign 
policy maneuvers ... peace at home 
,.. better business prospect. 


America will play an increasingly import- 
ant part in determining the world balance 
of power. 

Isolation is outside White House calcula- i‘ 1 
tions; hemisphere interests are to be second- ' 
ary to world interests. 

Essentially, President Roosevelt has de- 


VOLUME OF 
cided upon: a cold shoulder for Germany, 


Italy and Japan; aid and comfort for Eng- 


land and France. 3 


Involved is no alliance, no sales of military 
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supplies on government credit, no promise of 
military aid, no violation of neutrality laws. 
But, involved is assurance of access to Ameri- 
can markets, assurance that the United States 
will balk at trade agreements with fascist 
states, assurance that America will stand firm- 
ly on her trade and Seer: rights, with 
no backing down. 

How important are these assurances? 
Screaming of the Italian and German gov- 
ernment controlled press offers an effective. 
measure. 

Moves by America can determine the bal- 
ance of power; can give the edge to Britain 
and France; can aggravate the already acute 
internal strains of Germany, Italy and Japan; 
can upset the best laid plans. 

More than ever, Hitler and Mussolini now 
will have reason to think twice betore rash 
moves. War chances are reduced propor- 
tionately. | 


vs 
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* * 


Ahead is a long season of maneuvering be- 
tween the President and Congress over for- 
eign policy. 

Initiative lies with the President. Strong 
isolation sentiment in the Senate and the 
House assures a hard-fought attempt to curb 
that initiative. 

The issue will be drawn on two proposals. 
One will be to lay down rigid, mandatory 
rules designed to impose neutrality on the 
United States regardless of any moves the 
President may try to make. White House veto 
power will block the neutrality-at-any-cost 
advocates. The second proposal will be to 
amend the Constitution to require a popular 
vote before war can be declared except in 
case of an attack on this hemisphere. Insuf- 
ficient Senate support is expected to block 
this proposal. 

Fighting over foreign policy threatens to 
obscure consideration of domestic problems 
in the present session. 

The whip hand in setting the course of 
American relations with the world will con- 
tinue to be held by the President. Daring 
maneuvers to keep the weight of the United 
States in the world scales are to be expected. 

Ox 

Trouble abroad is accompanied by more 
and more evidence of attempted peace on the 
domestic scene. 

Victorious in the courts, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is mere ready to talk terms for a 
truce with the private utility industry. That 
long fight is due to be settled pretty much 
on the Government’s terms. 

A business-man member for the National 
Labor Relations Board is being sought by the 
White House. This is partly a gesture to 
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enter the service of the Government to test 
their ideas about business- -government coop- 
eration. 


industrial activity and trade are continu- 
ing to run on schedule. 

Prospect suggests some reduction in the 
tate of industrial production during Febru- 
ary after a slight slowing in January. Auto- 
mobile output and steel output show some 
deciine. 

Construction remains the chief haope for a 
strong spring and summer revival. Building 
Permits and contract awards are sustaining 
this hope. 

Government outlay ‘of borrowed money 
Will contract slightly in the months ahead 
but will continue through 1939 to provide a 
Sustaining base for general business. 
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Americas New Kind of Foreign Trade; 
More. War Products, Less Farm Products 


URCHASES of American goods by foreign * ducts as importing nations seek to become self- 4 


buyers during 1938 approached in physical 
volume the boom year of 1929. 

These purchases were four-fifths as large as 
in that year of record-breaking sales. They 
amounted in the depression year 1938 to a vol- 
ume as large as in the recovery year 1937. 

Measured in dollars, however, sales of Ameri- 
can goods to foreigners did not make so favor- 
able a comparison with 1929 or with 1937, al- 
though totals*were far larger than in 1932. This 
is due to the fact that prices are much lower 
than they were in the boom year and somewhat 
lower than they were in the last recovery year. 


THREE MILLION JOBS FOR U. S. 


Yet even with lower prices, this country. in 
1938 realized more than three billion dollars 
from its sales to foreigners. This total of sales 
provided an estimated three million jobs for 
American workers in factories, on farms, on 
railroads and in the merchant marine. 

The demand for American goods that comes 
from abroad is found from the official figures to 
have changed greatly in character. _ Important 
problems and future difficulty may spring from 
that fact. 

Thus: Foreigners in 1938 bought eight times 
the volume of airplanes and airplane parts that 
they bought in 1929. They bought more than 


Fuel oil sales were larger. 


WAR GOODS IN DEMAND 

Materials and machinery and products that 
are important in war preparation were in heay- 
iest demand. 

But then, on the other hand: Foreigners in 
1938 bought only a quarter as much lard as 
they bought in 1929. Their purchases of un- 
manufactured cotton were one-third smaller. 
They took barely one-third as large a quantity 
of American meat products and a third as large 
a volume of dairy products. Purchases of 
wheat were about as large as in 1929 but Amer- 
i¢an taxpayers shouldered a subsidy of more 
than 20 cents a khushel to make these wheat 
sales possible. 

Farm products which once were Yn heavy de- 
mand for export—with sales vital to the pros- 


as large. 


sufficient in foodstuffs. 

This fact helps to explain why there is a con- 
tinuing and acute farm problem in the United 
States. 


THE DROP IN IMPORTS 

Another fact is attracting attention for the 
hint of trouble that it may suggest for the 
whole of this country’s foreign trade. This is 
the fact of sharp contraction in the volume of 
American purchases of foreign products. 
While the physical volume of foreign purchases 
of American goods held at a high level during 
1938, the physical volume of American pur- 
chases of foreign goods declined nearly 40 per 
cent, 

This country sold abroad more than three 
billion dollars’ worth of goods in the last year. 
It bought from abroad less than two billion 
dollars’ worth of foreign goods. ° 

Out of that situation came what once was 


called a “favorable” balance of trade amounting 


to $1,133,000,000. Merchandise sales of Ameri- 
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can goods were valued at that much more than 
merchandise purchases of foreign goods. In 
that figure this country’s foreign trade experts’ 


‘see trouble. 


Goods in foreign trade must be paid for in 
goods or services or gold. 


The United States already possesses more 
than sixty per cent of the world’s monetary gold 
in its hoard of more than 14.5 billion dollars’ 
worth of that metal. Many nations such as 
Germany and Japan and Italy lack large quan- 
tities of gold with which to pay for the raw 
materials that they need to buy abroad. Lack- 
ing gold they are pressed to trade with those 
nations willing to accept German or Japanese 
or Italian goods in return for what they have 
to sell. 


Barter trade results, and barter tends to nar- 
row the flow of trade. 


Thus the huge excess of American exports 
to foreign countries over imports into America 
of foreign goods is a complicating factor in 
world trade. The reason is that the world is 
forced to ship gold to help pay the bill for goods 
and the United States already possesses most 
of the world’s gold. Shipments of gold into this 
country during 1938 totalled nearly two billion 
dollars. 


Demands for war materials and export sub- 


of gold could result in a quick contraction of 
sales of American goods abroad comparable to 
the contraction of American purchases of for- 
eign goods. 


AIMS OF TRADE PACTS 

Reciprocal trade agreements are offered by 
the United States as one means of dealing with 
the lack of balance in foreign trade. Those 
agreements aimed at a reduction of tariffs and 
an elimination of other countries and restrie- 
tions on the flow of world business. They recog- 
nize the importance of the change in the posi- 
tion of the United States from that of a debtor 
nation before the World War to that of a large 
creditor nation today. 


A balanced American foreign trade at this 


time would call for a larger volume of imports 
of foreign goods than of exports of American 
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The March the News 


Foreign policy... the TVA deci- 
sion... Congressional highlights 
... Trans-Atlantic airways plans. 


QF primary concern these days are foreign 
developments and America’s relationship 
to them. 

President Roosevelt in a lengthy press con- 
ference statement Feb. 3 described our for- 
eign policy as first, “against entangling al- 
liances”; second, “in favor of the mainten- 
ance of world trade for everybody”; third, 
“complete sympathy with any and every ef- 
fort made to reduce or limit armaments”; 
and, fourth, sympathy “with the peaceful 
maintenance of political, economic and social 
independence of all nations in the world.” 

The foreign policy of the United States, the 
President emphasized, has not changed and 
is not going to change. 

The President branded as deliberate lies, 
newspaper reports earlier in the week quot- 
ing him as saying that America’s frontiers 
now are in France or on the Rhine. 


ECHOES HERE AND ABROAD 
The President’s statement and the other 


launched by the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Both defense and criticism of the new de- 
velopments came from Capitol Hill. Critics 
of our dealings with France said that they 
feared expansion of our foreign policy ulti- 
mately may lead to war. 


Likewise, reaction to the reports was var- 
ied in Europe. England and France hailed 
the new version of American foreign policy, 
while Germany and Italy were equally pro- 
nounced in condemning it as a potential cause 
of further world disturbances. 


In Italy the’ newspapers printed such vio- 
lent personal attacks on President Roosevelt 
that the United States.Embassy requested the 
Italian Government to give an explanation, 

Domestic developments were less spectac- 
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~—htarris & Ewing 
MORE SECURITY—MORE TAXES 
hairman Altmeyer of the Social Security Board 
(left) explains to Chairman Doughton of the 
House Ways and Means Committee the Adminis- 
tration’s plan for increasing old age pensions 
if sufficient new revenue can be raised. 
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BIGGER, EARLIER 
AGE PENSIONS 


Raising the ante on old-age in- 
surance. An end to the vast reserve 
fund. Where the money is to come 
from. Glimpse of new plans. 


- MNHE White House now is entering its bid in the 
contest started in Congress for support of the 
old-age pefision enthusiasts. 

That bid from the executive arm of the Gov- 
ernment involves an offer that, in practice, can 
‘quickly cost billions of dollars to be contributed 
from the pay rolls of the younger workers of the 
country. 

Accepiauce of iais bia by Corgress is to Call for 


a major operation on the existing old-age insur: , 


~ ance system. Its terms, cent2-ively set. call for the 
following: 
First, the practical end to the i1ea of building 
a vast insurance reserve of 47 billion dollars, 
the interest on which would—in theory, at least 
—help pay the cost of annuities to the aged when 
those annuities would be heaviest. ~“The old-age 
reserve idea is dead as a dodo bird,” an impor- 
tant official observed. | 


Start of Annuities 


Put Ahead Two Years 


Second, the start of annuities’ to retiring 
workers in 1940, instead of 1942, with persons 
reaching the age of sixty-five next year and 
* having a three-years’ earning record, eligible for 


“an annuity on retirement. 


Third, the sharp upward adjustment of month- 
“ly annuity payments that will make these start- 
~4ng annuities much more attractive than the old- 

age pension payments now made to destitute aged 
persons by the individual States. 

The social security act as now written not 
only fixes 1942 as the first year for annuity pay- 
ments. but so gears those payments to pay-roll 
tax contributions of the individual that starting 
annuities would range from $10 to $17 a month. 
Indigent aged persons, having made no contri- 

. bution, could get as much as $30 from existing 
old-age ‘pension systems. | 
“ Officials decided that the respect of getting 
even as much as $17. a month on retirement 
“would hardly go far to quell demands from old 
people for bigger and better pensions. The result 
‘is that they are proposing to Congress that the 
“pasis of payment be changed in the early years 


to gear annuities to “average earnings” over the 


years immediately before retirement. 


How the New Plan 
Would Function 


For example: A married man who has earned 
an average of $100 a month during the three 
years before retirement would be entitled to pay 
ments of approximately $48 a month, instead of 
about $10 as under the present law. A single 

“man on the same basis would be entitled to $32 

-a@-month for life on retirement instead of $10. A 
married man earning an average of $3,000 a year 
during the three years before retirement would 
be entitled to approximately $63 a month. Under 
existing law he would be entitled to about $17 

_@ month. 
These proposed annuities are expected by the 
Social Security Board to be substantial enough to 
help quiet demand for plans for pensions rang- 
ing from $60 to $200 a month for everybody 65 
years of age or above. 

Cost of the annuities that would be available 
to those reaching the age of 65 in 1940 and after, 
quickly will reach large proportions. The experts 

‘ point out that under the existing system a man 
who has been earning $3.00C a year wil! have con- 
tributed only $90 to his individual retirement 
fund if retiring in 1940 and yet would be entitled, 
under the projected plan, to $63 a month for life. 

The result is that the younger workers of the 
country are to bear more of a burden in sup- 
porting the workers who today are along the road 
to retirement age. 

The estimate gf Government actuarics is that 
the old-age insurance system as it would be mod. 
ified by changes already approved oy the Admin- 


istration, will absorb between 10 and 12 per cent 


of the nation’s pay roils in the years ahead. The 
Cost is likely to be approximately one billion dol- 
lars a year heavier than Suggested by earlier 
estimates. 
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Back of Amlie Appointment ... Candidates for 1940... 
Mr. Thorp, Adviser to U. S.... Surplus Gold and Trade 


White House confidantes are 
passing out word that former 
Representative Tom Amlie, of 
Wisconsin, was named for the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to jolt that agency outjof 
the beaten path in considering 
transportation problems The 
President sought deliberately to 
get a radical viewpoint. 
* 


Japanese opposition to the forti- 
fication of Guam by this country 
is ‘only serving to increase the 
determination of our admirals to 
push ahead with fortification. 
The “dope” is that Guam must 
strike the Japanese as a vital 
point or they wouldn't be upset 
by its arming. 
* 


erry Hopkins, new Secretary of 
Commerce, is Jeaning heavily for 
advice on Willard Thorp, one- 
time head of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 
and more recently an cconomic. 
adviser for big business. Left- 
wing New Deal ideas were not 
carried over to the Commerce De- 
partment from WPA. ‘ 


4 


> 


Aspirants for the 1940 Presi- 
dential nomination are passing 
arcund word that Vice President 
John Garner already has as- 
sembled a blacklist of candidates 
who will have to run the gantlet 
of conservative opposition to get 
anywhere. Individual aspirants 
are making soundings to find 
their rating on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s list. i 
* 


Some new loans to China for use 

in purchasing road building sup- 

plies and motor equipment are 

under study as a resuit of the 

first $25,000,000 loan. Scant oppo- 

sition developed to the first loan. 
ok 


The idea quietly is penetrating 


~the State Department where for- 


eign trade policies are formu- 
lated that the United States soon 
is going to have to “do some- 
thing” with its vast gold supply 
if the reciprocal trade agreement 
policy is to stay sold in this 
country. Even Cordell Hull, Sec- 
tetary of State, is reported by his 
advisers to be concluding that 
trade agreements alone won't 
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produce foreign trade. Loans of 
gold to fyureign buyers are being 


suggested. 
x * 


The “mystery man” in this coun- 
try s diplomatic corps is proving 
to be William Bullitt, Ambassa- 
dor to France, whose ideas have 
a way of translating themselves 
into American foreign policy. 
Bullitt is credited with making 
the arrangement, supposed to be 
secret, under which this country 
would let France get the latest 
military planes from American 


factories. 
* * 


The best-informed inside opin- 
ion is that President Roosevelt 
is convinced that Japan has Dit- 
ten off more than she can chew 
in China and that careful Ameri- 
can aid to the Chinese can keep 
Japan deeply involved for a long 
time to come. 

There is a lot of insincerity in 
outcries that Mexico is selling 
oil to Japan, Germany and Italy. 
Reports of the sales are accurate 
enough, but the fact is that they 


+ 


are mainly just fulfillment of old 
contracts that Mexico togk over 
from the expropriated oil com- 
panies. ° 

Joseph B. Keenan, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General 
and President Roosevelt’s con- 
tact man on Capitol Hill, may 
join the White House Secre- 
tariat. 


‘ 


* 

The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee is formulating 
an agenda which contemplates 
helding sessions through most of 


the summer. The scope of this. 


program will be determined by 
the size of the next appropria- 
tion which Congress may make, 
at this session, for continuing 
the committee's work. 

The Farm Security Administra- 
tion definitely has discarded all 
plans developed by its predeces- 
sor—the Resettlement Adminis- 


‘tration—for moving farmers out 


of poor farm areas and is con- 


_centrating on a /ending program 


to rehabilitate needy farmers at 


“apulted him into such an orgy of 


‘ness. He made one concession. The 


their present locations: 


DAY-TO-DAY DRAMA OF WHITE HOUSE 
RUMORS AND ROARS...PERSONALITY PLUS. 


HIS is the human side of the* 

first week in the fifty-seventh | 
year of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's | 
life. 

To begin with, it is extremely 
doubtful if the birth date anniver- 
sary of any Chief Executive cat- 


national and international sound 
and fury as that experienced by 
President Roosevelt last week. 
Monday: A flood of silver con- 
tinued to pour into the White 
House as thousands of citizens. 
added their contributions to the 
infantile paralysis fund. Bubbling | 
with energy, the President decided 
to call a moratorium on official busi- 


Congressional “Big Four”, Garner, 
Barkley, Bankhead and Rayburn, 
called to discuss legislative mat- 
ters. 

The rest of the day was reserved | 


more gray hairs—but that seem 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT IN ’33—THE PRESIDENT IN ’39 


| H's seventh birthday at the White House found the President as hale 
and hearty as he appeared in 1933. A few slight wrinkles and a few 


office, 


ed to be the only sign of his years in 


* It was the annual White House re- 
' ception for the “service set”. The 
spectacle to more than one observer, 
seemed to obliterate that other 
highly colorful White House re- 
ception—the diplomatic one. Chat- 
ter, gay and rippling, about Army 
and Navy outposts of the United 
States swirled about the Presi- 
_dent’s head. Strange-sounding 
names tumbled into conversations 
about exotic-sounding places. 


Friday: Rain had been beating 
down on the sod of the White 


ued to throw a glaze of gray over 
the everlastingly green hedges 
around the Executive Mansion. At 
10:30 in the morning, some hundred 
members of the press crowded into 
the President’s Oval Study. 

The President greeted them with 
a smile. His blue-suited form blend- 
on) ed with the blueness of the Presi- 


for visits from personal friends, 


delving into hundreds of congratulatory mes- * oratory, which touched off sparks of vital in- 4 


sages, time to compose a brief radio message in 
appreciation of everything that was done to 
make the birthday ball a success. Luncheon was 
a gay offair. Guests at the White House in- 
cluded some of Hollywood’s stellar luminaries 
who had come to Washington to participate:in 
the birthday ball festivities. 


That “night, the Presi- 
dent presided over an 


Plays Host to informal party by play- 
ing host to the “Cuff 


His Own Club Links Club”, those who 


had been closely associated with him when he 
was a young Assistant Secretary of-the Navy. 
At the stroke of midnight the guests at the 
White House sang “Happy” Birthday”. 


Mr. Roosevelt 


Tuesday: Seventeen members of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee received a personal 
invitation from the President to meet with him 
at the executive offices of the White House at 
the noon hour. It was a “secret” meeting. But 
no sooner had the Senators turned up their 
coat collars preparatory to starting back to Cap- 
itol Hill than the telegraph wires across the 
country began to hum, the ether waves began 
to crackle, the oceanic cables became overloaded. 
Rumors and reports about military aid to Eu- 
ropean democracies blackened the front pages, 
commendations skyrocketed in London and 
Paris, denunciations spiraled in Berlin anf 
Rome. 


At 4 o'clock that afternoon members of the 
press crowded into the President's Oval Study. 
They wanted to know about the proposal to 
sell planes to France, the core of the situation 
which dusted’the Senate chamber with acrid 


3. 


>». 


remarks. 


terest in the world’s chancellories. 


The President was brief and pointed in his 
But beyond assurances that this na- 
tion had in no way disclosed military secrets, 


he was determined to keep secret what had 


passed between the committee and himself. 


That night the horseshoe-shaped dining table 


_ in the State dining room was a mass of pink 
roses and maidenhair fern as the President and 


Mrs. Roosevelt entertained 90 guests in honor 
of the Speaker of the House and Mrs. Bank- 
head: 

Wednesday: Overnight the din in the for- 
eign press turned to an ominous roar. At the 


White House the President rose at his usual 


hour, breakfasted at leisure, scanned the morn- 
ing editions of the newspapers. At his desk 
in his office he unconcernedly went through 
the business of the day, dug into reports from 
the various agencies of Government, held regu- 
lariy appointed conferences with cabinet heads 
and continued to receive fresh advices from 
his aides in the State Department. | 


Thursday: Overnight millions of additional 
words were swept into the maelstrom which kept 


the President's name in the mind of every news- 


paper reader, every radio listener. Still with 
no overture to the increasing clamor, the Presi- 
dent went through his daily routine of office. 
He held his conferences, he spoke with his cabi- 
net members, he refused to accept the bait of 


either applause or invective. , 


That night hundreds of lovely ladies in satjn, 


‘taffeta and chiffon entered the White House. 


With them were hundreds of trim Army and 
Navy officers in all the glory of their gold braid. 


dent’s flag which drooped behind 


y him. On a couch to his right sat his naval and 


military aides. Behind him to his right sat his 
secretary, Stephen Early. On a table to his left 
sat his other secretary, Marvin MacIntyre. 

Sitting in the shallow recess of one of the 
windows was the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Key Pittman. 
Stolidly gazing over the President’s back were 
two Secret Service agents. Rain beat fitfully 
against the windows. The President’s seal, set 
as a bas-relief in the ceiling, caught the yellew 
glare of the electric lights. | 


Then the words came 
A “Fighting Talk’’firm from his mouth. 
On Our Foreign The words that the na- 
tion and the world had 
wanted to hear. Words 
that cleared the issues clouded by rumor and 
gossip. Words which it almost seemed had been 
in the making since the crash of an American 
war plane revealed a French observer aboard. 
On page 3 will be found the details of the Pres- 
ident’s views. Those views came from one who 
swiveled in his chair, thrust his chin upward 
as he energetically phrased his comments with 
a bluntness and directness rarely disclosed. 


Relations Policy 


The President spoke freely: He spoke at 
length. Page after page of his words filled 
‘the newspaper men’s notebooks. When he was 


through, he leaned back in his chair and reached 
for a cigarette, 

The. week-end: Back to the routine, legis- 
lative consultations, defense consultations, some 
more planning for the Caribbean cruise later 
this month, hours in which he could watch the 
effect of his words as they began to percolate 
through the minds of millions\_ 

DEREK Fox. 


House lawn overnight. It contin- . 


—Harris & Ewing 
NO TALK—NO APPOINTMENT 
Virginia Senators Carter Glass (left) and Harry 
F. Byrd (right) weren’t consulted in advance of 
the President’s nomination of Floyd Roberts to 
a Federal district judgeship. Result—the Senate 
Judiciary Committee rejected the appointment by 
a 15 to 3 vote. 
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COURT, CONGRESS 
AND "REFORMS" 


a 


A shift of scenes. What Court |. 
actions mean. End of the Govern- 
ment-utility battle? 


i ie White House is discovered at this time 

hardly to be. taking notice of developments 
that not long ago would have been regarded as 
momentous. 

A Supreme Court decision on January 30 that 
Suggested an end to the long battle between the 
Federal Government and the private utilities 
received not so much as a passing public ob- 
servation from President Roosevelt. 

Another Supreme Court decision on the same 
day that was interpreted by Government attor- 
neyS aS acceptance by the Court of principles 
on which existing farm controls are built went 
largely unnoticed. 

The world stage, with its war threats and dip- 
lomatic maneuvers, held the attention of the 
President and the Congress. Echoes of a battle 
over Supreme Court powers that two years ago 
shook the country now were hardly audible. 


Decisions to Produce 


Important Results. 


Yet important results are looked for by inter- 
ested Government officials to flow from the 
latest of the Supreme Court actions. 

In the first of its decisions the Court. held that 
electric power companies operating in competi- 
tion with the Government-created Tennessee 
Valley Authority were without legal Standing in 
their effort to obtain an injunction against the 
generation and distribution of power by that 
agency. After that decision the Power com- 
panies let it be known that. the long legal battle 
they have waged in an effort to check the Gov- 
ernment’s power development program now 
would be ended. 

Negotiations are under way for disposal of part 
of the private utility system in the TVA area. At 
the same time the private utility holding com- 
panies of the country are preparing to comply 
with the terms of the utility holding company 
act. 

The apparent result is not only a Supreme 
Court refusal to interfere with a major New Deal 
experiment but also an announced intention on 
the part of the private utilities to seek a basis of 
peace with the Government so that both can g0 
ahead with power development plans. There is 
the prospect that an understanding may now be 
reached that can end the bickering of recent 
years. 


A Victory for Policy 


On Farm Controls 


At the same time, as the result of the second 
Supreme Court decision, the Government feels 
confident of the constitutional standing of its 
present farm control program, including its com- 
pulsory marketing control features. 

This confidence grows out of the Court’s ap- 
proval of the Federal Tobacco Inspection Act of 
1935. a 

Attorneys for the Government assert that this 
act rests upon much the same legal principles 
that underlie the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. They also say that the new AAA law was 
drafted with much more care to meet possible 
Court objections than was the now approved To- 
bacco Inspection Act. 


These latest Court decisions serve further t0 
confirm the conclusion already reached by the 
Government’s legal officers that the Constitution 
no longer stands in the way of a broad extension 
of Federal Government power if Congress and 
the President approve that extension. What new 
limits will be applied to that power are not now: 
clear. 

But the “go ahead” signal given by the Su- 
preme Court comes at a time when Congress }5 
balking at an extension of Government acuvi- 
ties and is showing signs of a desire to retrencn 
both in expenditures and-in the launching of 
new ventures. 

Likewise, President Roosevelt, after getting 
Supreme Court approval for some of his expet!- 
ments, finds that the removal of the Court check 
to his plans coincides with a new’ Congtessional— 
check. Congress rather than the Court thus 
now is his problem. 
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The March 
of the 
News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


panies to end Tennessee Valley 
Authority competition. 


In its decision, the Court did 
not pass on the constitutionality 
of the TVA program, saying only 
that the companies did not have 


“standing to maintain their suit” 


because they could not show il- 
legal competition from the TVA 
operations. 

Secretary of Commerce Hop- 
kins, another new appointee of 
the President, conferred with 
The Business Advisory Council 
in an effort to launch a program 
to speed up recovery. 

Major Congressional action 
during the week aside from the 
discussion of foreign policy, in- 
cluded the enactment of the 725 
million dollar WPA deficiency 
appropriation, continuation of 
the Dies inquiry into un-Ameri- 
can activities for another year, 
and the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s disapproval, in accord- 
ators from Virginia, of the Pres- 
ident’s nomination of Floyd H. 
Roberts to be a Federal Judge in 
western Virginia. 

On the labor front the out- 
standing developments were the 
declaration of President Green 
of the American Federation of 
Labor that sentiment for peace 
between his organization and the 


i, C. 1, O. is stronger and an Amer- 


ican Forum of the Air debate be- 
tween Charles R. Hook, chair- 
man of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and J. Warren 
Madden, chairman of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board. 
page 10.) 

Mr. Hook called for revision 
of the National Labor Relations 
Act to insure impartial adminis- 
tration while Chairman Madden 
defended the Act and cited in its 
support that there has been a 50 
per cent reduction in strikes 
since the Supreme Court upheld 


. its constitutionality. 


Not all the news in regard to 
our foreign relationships was as 
unfavorable as that concerning 
foreign policy. 

The State Department an- 
nounced that the British have 
waived the condition of recipro- 
city of operation of regular air- 
plane service across the Atlantic, 
and, as a consequence, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways can begin sched- 
uled trans-Atlantic flights as soon 
as it wishes. 


United States Army planes 
flew from the Panama Canal Zone 
to Chile to bring anti-gangrene 
and anti-tetanus serums for re- 
lief work in the areas stricken by 
the earthquake disaster. 


(See 


California, 


AMERICA DRIFTING INTO WAR? 


+ 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY AS THE PRESIDENT SEES IT 


pose on the part of the people of + 


the United States that the country 


may be drifting toward war now is | 
recognized by the President and Con- | 


gress, 

Fear grew swiftly, inflamed 7 in- 
sistent rumor. 

A new-type bombing plane, built 
with an eye to the Army, crashed 
in California. Riding in it was a 
member of a French aviation mis- 


The President's foteign 
policy. Will it keep the 
country out of war? 

Here is what the Presi- 
dent has to say. And here, 
too, is a record of his for- 
eign policy to date. 


sion. Through this accident the 
country learned that the Army, Navy 
and Treasury, at the President’s 
order, were aiding Freneh aircraft 
rearmament purchases in this 
country. 


A committee of the Senate probed 
the air crash facts behind closed 


doors, adding to war excitement. 


High naval officers told Congress 
that the island of Guam would be 
vital to defense. Possibility of con- 
flict in the Far East was suggested. 


Secret Conference 
With the President 


The entire Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate met with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, heard him give an 
outline of world conditions, and then 
left his office, sworn to secrecy. 


Immediately newspapers here and 
abroad reported that the President 
had placed America’s frontier on 
the Rhine, or at least somewhere in 
France. 

English and French newspapers 
were exultant. Roosevelt is going 
to arm the democracies, they said. 


German and Italian newspapers 
answered the Rhineland frontier re- 
mark with such jeering abuse that 
the American Ambassador in Rome 
Officially protested personal atjacks 
on Président Roosevelt appearing in 
the Roman press. 

Excitedly leading members of the 
Senate Committee debated whether 
to open their secret testimony to pub- 
lic inspection. Some wondered if 
the two-billion-dollar stabilization 
fund were not being used to rearm 
the democracies. (See page 12.) 


Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.), of | 


shouted in the Senate:- 
“Good God, do you not, gentlemen, 


think the American people have the | 


right to know if they are going down 
the road to war?” 


Mr. Hoover Warns 
Of War Danger 


Former President Herbert Hoover 
accused President Roosevelt of pre- 


_ paring the peBple for a “new de- 
| parture” that could end only in war. 


(Full text of address on Page 8.) 
By the time the President was 


scheduled to meet the press for a 


regular Friday conference, the 
world’s capitals were bursting with 
curiosity to know his true foreign 
policy. 

Reflecting that curiosity, 
House correspondents asked 
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Senator H, 


SOME DEEP THINKING ON FOREIGN POLICY 


| gp Sontaeapeliryaica of confidential arrangements by the White House for extending military aid to 
France and uneasiness over the operations of the secret stabilization fund brought mixed reac- 
Senator Vandenberg demanded an exposure of the fund operations. 
Barkley defended the sale of airplanes to France, and Senator Johnson wanted to know whether the 


tions in the Senate. 


Senator Alben W. Barkley 


Administration was leading the nation “on the road to war.’ 


> 


Senator Hiram W. Johnson 
—Harris & Ewing 


Senator 


= 


President to get down to a-b-c’s on™ being checked 


the question. 
In his own way, he complied. 
There is nothing new, nothing Se- 
cret about American foreign pblicy, 
the President said. 


Permitting direct quotation — an 
unusual procedure—he remarked: 


“The policy has not changed 
and it is not going to change. 
If you want a comparatively sim- 
ple statement of the policy I will 
give it to you. 

“No. 1: We are against en- 
tangling alliances, obviously. 

“No. 2: Weare in favor of the 
maintenance of world trade for 
everybody—all nations — includ- 
ing ourselves. 

“No, 3: We are in complete 
sympathy with any and every ef- 
fort made to reduce or limit 
armaments. 

“No.4: Asa Nation—as Amer- 
ican people—we are sympathetic 
with the peaceful maintenance 
of political, economic and social 
independence of all nations in 
the world.”: 

Continuing his deliberate repre- 
sentation of facts, the President said 
that the American people are begin- 
ning to realize that the things they 
have read and heard both from agi- 
tators of the legislative variety and 
of the newspaper owner variety are 
pure bunk. 


America’s “*Frontiers”’ 


Are Kept Unchanged 


A large number of such agitators, 
the President said, are receiving ap- 


plause from those governments in | 
the world which do not believe in the | 


continued independence of all na- 
tions. 
But the world had heard that he 


had placed America’s frontiers on | 


the Rhine. The President was asked 
if this were true. 

“Tt is a deliberate lie,” he retorted, 
and he said that went as well for the 


report that the frontiers are in 
France. 
Perhaps remembering that the 


nine Republican members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee had 
signed a statement criticizing the al- 
leged special facilities given to the 
French air mission as tending to 
“entangle us in foreign conflicts and 
endanger the peace of America,” the 
President spoke strongly of the rela- 
tion between domestic and foreign 
politics. 

In this connection, he said he did 


not think the 1940 campaign should | 


enter into the problem either of 


American foreign policy or defense 
in the year 1939. 


It was the: President’s belief that 


foreivty policy should not be involved 
in either legislative or newspaper 
politics. 

Still the President .refrained from 


telling what he had said to the secret. 


meeting of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee. He was asked to 
tell what actually happened. 

This he could not do without ask- 
ing the committee, 
said. But he did go so far as to say 
that the question of secrecy was 100 
per cent bunk, 


The Reasons Behind 
Pledge of Secrecy 


the President | 


The President said he had given 


the Committee two pieces of confi- 
dential information which for two 
reasons he could not repeat in pub- 
lic. First, though he thought his in- 
formation was accurate, he could 
prove it. Second, publicizing 
such confidential information would 
close aff the source of the informa- 
tion for future use. 

There is no way of proving infor- 
mation that might be 
through the intelligence service,.the 
mation looks reasonably true after 


4 


received | 


| 


| President pointed out, but the infor- |. 


in two or three 
sources, | 

It would be impossible to give | 
stories of that type to the press, the 
President said. The story might turn | 
out not to be true or, on the other 
hand, the Government’s point of 
view might change. 
. Particularly singled out for Presi- | 
dential scorn were eight or ten news- | 
papers lying on his desk during the — 
press conference. Their headlines 
and news articles deliberately dis- 
torted facts, in the President’s. 
opinion. 

Asked if he thought newspapers in 
general were catering to the applause | 
of foreign nations by distorting news | 


reports, the President drew a distinc. | 
tion between news reports emanating © 
from the White House and editorials | 
written on the basis of those reports. | 

He had no objection to stories 
bearing the qualifying phrases: “It 
was learned from reliable sources,” 
or “sources close to the President re- 
port,” or “it was suggested.” Hedg- 
ing phrases of that type, he said, 
were part of the American system — 
of a free press and -were okay. 


But what he objected to were edi- | 
torials written by a newspaper editor | 


who picks up the news story the next 
day and leaves out the qualification. 
It is the fault of the mechanics of | 


journalism, he continued, that. the | 


editorials he read on foreign policy+ The 1935 


all failéd to include the phrases, “it 
was learned,” or “it.was reported.” 


But interest persisied in the re- 
mark about America’s frontier being 
on the Rhine. 


Some boob said that, the President 
told the correspondents. He said 


furthermore that he would like to | 


meet the author of that remark face 
to face. 


Foreign Reactions 


To Remarks in U. S. 


The “Rhi frontier” phrase was 


Neutrality Resolution 
ordered an impartial arms embargo 
on belligerent nations. Though he 
put his signature to*the resolution, 
the President remarked at the time: 

“It is conceivable that situations 
may arise in which the wholly in. 
flexible provisions might drag us into 
war instead of keeping us out.’ 

That was in 1935. “Conceivable 
situations” began to come thick and 
fast. 

Italy made good a threat to invade 
Ethiopia. Automatically the brand- 
new neutrality law cut off munitions 


_ Shipments to Italy and to Ethiopia. 


' eign ‘policy must be traced back 


The law was working, but it was 

penalizing the victim as well as the 
aggressor, 

Outbreak of the civil war.in Spain 
then spurred Congress to widen the 
Neutrality Act, applying it to civil 
war as well as to international war. 
An arms embargo on both factions 
in-Spain took effect in January, 1937, 


By the time it appeared that ag- 
gressor nations were taking part in 
‘the Spanish civil war it was clear 
that the arms embargo laid a severe 
penalty on the republican govern- 
ment of Spain, as well as on the in- 
surgents who were receiving German 
and Italian aid. 


The Neutrality Law 
And War in China 


So when Japan, without~declaring 
_ war, invaded China a year and a half 
ago, the Président did not invoke the 
Neutrality Act. By this stratagem 
he left the way open for China, poor- 
est of the two combatants in muni- 
tions, to buy war supplies in the 
United States. 

The President’s latent hostility to 
the Neutrality Act broke dramatical- 

[Continued on Page 9.] 


applauded An France, attacked in 
Germany And Italy, and applauded 
in Great Britain, the President 
pointed out. He did not doubt that 
it had been made to some newspaper 
men, but he denied that he ever said | 
it or that any one had said it at his 
secret meeting with the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

As a final blast at the “Rhine fron- 
tier” remark, the .Presidént ‘said it 
cid not at all sum up the actual 
Situation. 

Debate on the meaning of the 
President’s words has already begun. 

Did he imply a break with the neu- 
trality policy? Is he going to use 
“methods short of war” to support 
democracies? Such questions still 
perfist after the President’s restate- 
mént of foreign policy. 


To understand his words, his for- 


through the tangle of recent world 
events. 


As far back as 1935, when Congress 
originally decided that the United 
States ought to be rigidly neutral in 
case of war abroad, the President 
spoke out for keeping a free hand 
in world affairs. 


A DAY IN THE LIFE oF DONALD 


Now we find Donald Martin calling on Mrs. Brown, who is ill. “With your doctor's approval, 

3 I'm asking one of our visiting nurses to drop i in to help him,” says Donald Martin . 
® know Ican’t afford a visit from a nurse,” says Mrs. Brown.. 

Martin: “Metropolitan will pay this nurse.” *(Metropolitan’s Visiting Nursing Service, which is 

available to the Company's Industrial policyholders in over 7200 communities, is part of . 


Donald Martin is an agent for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
A life insurance agent is known as a man who sells. But wait—that de- . 
scription isn’t broad enough for Donald Martin. Like other Metropolitan 
agents, he not only sells insurance but does many other helpful things. 
Let's follow him from his home and see some of the things he does. 


Metropolitan’s broad program to promote better health.) 


Next we find Donald Martin in the office 
of Mr. Henry Lent. And this time he is 
selling life insurance. He is selling an in- 
surance plan that will provide for Mr. 
Lent’s family if he should die and will pay 
Mr. Lent, if he lives, & regular income 


J. 


- from age 65 on. 


proud. He is paying the insurance money to the widow of a polivy- 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York. N.Y. 
holder. He is sad at the loss of his friend, but he is pretid™%e be able 
to place in the widow's hands money she badly needs=and' to do it 


so promptly. 


quickly as possible, 


MARTIN 


Here is Donald Martin in Mrs. Work’s home. Mrs. Work greets him pleasantly and little Lucy says 
“Hello.” This is not a call to sell insurance. Mrs. Work pays Donald Martin 30 cents, and he writes a 
receipt in a little book she keeps. This money, which Donald Martin comes to collect every week, pays 
the premiums on the Works’ insurance policies. (This system of collecting small weekly or monthly 
premiums has made life insurance available to millions of the very people who need it most.) 


“But you 
“You needn't worry,’ Donald 


This next duty makes Donald Martin sad but it also makes him 


Every effort of an efficient organization is’ directed 
toward getting money for death claims into beneficiaries’ hands as 


Here, Donald Martin, in passing the Davis’ house, sees little Nancy look- 
‘ing dolefully out of the window. “What's the matter with Nancy?” he 
asks...“Oh, she has the snifles—a little cold, I guess,’ answers Mrs. Davis. 
“Well, don’t take any chances,” says Donald Martin. “Here’s a Metro- 
politan booklet on colds. Read it carefully.” (About every half second, a 
Metropolitan, booklet on health is plac ‘ed in someone's hands.) 


4. 


COPYRIGHT 1939—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


This is Number 10 in a series of advertisements de- 
signed to give. the public a clearer understanding of 
how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


Plan to visit Evhibits at the 
Golden Gate Intertiational Exposition in San Francisco 
and at the New York World's Fair, 
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The United States Wows. 


February 6, 1939 


New Hampshire; Member, 

- Senate Committees on 
Appropriations and on Privileges 
and Elections; Former Governor, 


answers: 


664W/HAT are the chief causes of 
dissension in the Republican 
Party?” 


The phrasing of this question 
makes it difficult for me to give what 
I think to be a fair answer. In the 
first place I do not agree that there 
ere dissensions in the Republican 
Party. 

Republicans as a whole agree on 
the general war against the philoso- 
phy of the Roosevelt New Deal. They 
may differ as to where and how the 
individual battle of this war must be 
fought. 


Basis of Differences 


If you can call these differences 
dissensions, then I would say the 
causes of the dissension were differ- 
ences between what has been called 
“Old Guard” and the progressive, or 
“Young Republican,” group within 
the party. Since the advent of the 


The Question 


Sen. H. Styles Bridges | 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR BRIDGES 


ized. The criticism was aimed pri- 
marily at certain factions which 
represent the large financial inter- 
ests in the party, and of the coun- 


again re-affirm its faith in the basic 
principles enunciated by the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln, our first 
Republican President. 


New Deal the “Old Guard’ has stead- | 


ily lost influence and power. The 
younger, more progressive element 
has been more prominent since the 
rejuvenation of the party in the last 
election. 


The Policy Committee, instituted 
last year, is made up of both 
branches. The National Committee 
tends to be neutral. The various new 
State administrations are mainly 
composed of the younger group. 


Just as in a family quarrel, how- 
ever, the party will present a united 
front in opposition to the New Deal. 
When we become the majority party, 
however, undoubtedly the causes of 
dissension will take a more impor- 
wes positior. 


No’ Clash of Aims 


Dissension has always developed 
within the ranks of the party in 
power; the New Deal and conserva- 
tive elements of the Democratic 
party are a glaring example of thi 
fact. That being the case, I don 
feel that the differences existing 
the various groups within our ranks 
are important enough to consider so 
long as their major objective, the ul- 
timate defeat of the Roosevelt New 
Deal, remains the same. ° 


“What, in your opinion, would be 


the most effective methods in heal-.. 


ing intra-party frictions and differ- 


ences?”’ 


_ The answer to this would be a 


Favors Moderate Policies 


The most effective method in 
healing intra-party friction and dif- 
ferences would be to liberalize the 
Republican Party, by adopting a 
policy of not being too conservative, 
and~at the same time not becoming 
too radical. In other words: 

By adopting a middle-of-the-road 
policy. 

By conserving the good features of 
the Republican Party through all of 
its long, and honorable history—the 
great party that has done far more 
for the United States of America 
than all other parties combined— 
and by shaping its future policy 
along strictly Constitutional lines. 

By preserving Americanism and 
Constitutional Government. 

By preserving intact the principles 
enunciated by the founding fathers 
of our- great country. 

By promoting the policy of Ameri- 
canism first, last and all the time. 

By teaching every child in the 
United States, and every naturalized 
adult also, the fundamental, basic 
principles of love, loyalty and pa- 
triotism to the United States Con- 
Stitution, the constitutions of the 
several States, and to love, honor 
and revere the American ideal. 


Combating ‘‘Isms” 
By combating communism, naz- 


greater cooperation between the “Old 
Guard” and the younger element of 


the party. The political strategy and - 


experience of the one should com- 
‘bine with the enthusiasm and pro- 
gressiveness of the other. 


We can only return to power by 
building for the future in which both 
experience and an appreciation of 
what the people of the country really 
want in the way of good government, 
play the paramount part. 


Joseph W. Tolbert 


Ninety-six, § C.; Republican 
National Committeeman Since 
1908; Chairman, Republican State 
Central Committee Since 1900, 


answers: 


N MY opinion, the main cause of 

dissension in the Republican 
Party is due to the rivalry between 
the conservatism of the East and 
the progressivism of the West. That 
difference of opinion has caused 
more dissension in the Republican 
Party than any other one issue. 
Sectional interests have also caused 
considerable dissension in the Re- 
publican Party. 


The industrial East has favored 
Some policies that did not appeal to 
the agricultural West. The foreign 
policy of the different Republican 
administrations resulted at 
times in dissension in the Republi- 
can Party. The World Court issue 


also resulted in some dissension in | 


the Republiean Party. 


Objectives’ of Party 


The Republican ‘Party was Or- 


ganized to save the United States | 


of-America by providing a medium 
through which all classes of citizens 
of the United States could enjoy and | 
exercise freedom of thought, free- 
dom of action, freedom of speech, 
and enjoy the benefits provided in 
the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which is the fun- 
damental law of -the land, and the 
foundation of the American system 
of government. 

In recent years there has been 
considerable complaint that some 
elements of the party were seeking 
to bring about certain changes in 


the basic principles for which -the | 


Republican Party was first organ- 


than Americanism. 


The Republican -Party -has always 
| been the symbol of Americanism. 
| It stands today where it has always 
stood, and will ever stand, for Con- 


square deal under the law. 


By liberalizing the Republican 
Party we can preserve all the good 
traits and achievements of the past, 
and at the same time meet the re- 
quirements of the present, and pre- 
serve and protect our great country 
for generations yet unborn. 
| America for Americans! Let all 
Republicans, regardless of faction, 
section, class or condition, lay aside 
any and all petty jealousies and 
form a solid, united front under the 
banner of Republicanism with one 
objective in view—the preservation 
of Americanism and Constitutional 
Government. 


Roy E. Dunn 


St. Paul, Minn.; Republican 
National Committeeman for 
Minnesota, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
DO NOT recognize that there are 
two or more factions in our Party. 
There are, however, the conservative 


| and more progressive lines of 
thought. 

The advancement of any party is 
determined by the restraint of the 
| judicious thinking of the conserva- 
' tive members and the impetus given 
| to the Party by the driving force and 
impulsiveness of the inexperienced 
party workers and leaders. Disaster 


overtakes any political party only 
when one viewpoint stifles the ex- 
pression of the other. 
Minnesota’s successful campaign 
last fall was due to all elements of 
the Party laying aside differences of 
Opinion and campaigning on a com- 
mon ground. We elected young men 
' to the positions of Governor. and 
| Lieutenant Governor but the remain- 
| der of the State offices went to men 
_ who have had years of experience in 

governmental -affairs. The spirit of 
Minniesota Republicans during 1938 


should be an inspiration to the Na- 
| tion in 1940, 


try. The Republican Party should 


ism, fascism, and all other isms other | 


stitutional Government and a fair, 


the 
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campaigns. 


tions: 


Republican Party? 


differences? 


Friction between groups within both major political par- 
ties has drawn more than the usual attention this year and 
has brought movements for harmony with a view to the 1940 


j Controversies between so-called “iberals” and “conserv- 
atives” have occupied the center of the poltical stage. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s attempted “purge” of the Democratic party 
and a reported contest between Republican groups for party 
control have been factors in the situation. 
have maneuvered to end these differences. 


Because of wide public interest in these efforts for soli- 


darity within each party, The United States News has asked 
leading Republicans for their opinions.on the following ques- 


1. What are the chief causes of dissension in the 


2. What, in your opinion, would be the most effec- 
tive methods of healing intra-party frictions and 


Answers were presented in the issue of Jan. 30. Addi- 
tional answers appear on this page and the following one. 
(A symposium of views of leading Democrats in answer to 


similar questions on differences within their party was pub- 
lished in the issues of Jan. 16 and 23.). © 


Both parties 


Rep. C. W. Reed 


Illinois; Member, House 
Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 


HE coast-to-coast sweep of Repub- 
lican resurgence in the Novem- 
ber elections has cemented the soli- 
darity of the party to a remarkable 
degree. It is not too much to say 
that there is more general agreement 
today upon major objectives of Re- 
publican policy.than at any time 
since the 1928 landslide. 

This new harmony in victory is at- 
tested forcefully by two developments 
in the House since Congress assem- 
bled. First, the Minority elected a 
new fioor leader—Representative 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts—unanimously. The party cau- 
cus, which elected an entire slate of 
legislative officers, required only a 
two-hour session. It was an enthusi- 
astic gathering, which directed a un1- 

. fied strategy of militant American- 
ism, as distinguished from mere par- 
tisanship. 


r plete accord as now prevails on the 
overshadowing issue of reckless fisca! 
policy. At least a hundred times 
during the last three weeks I have 
asked Republican members from 
widely separated areas what stands 
out as the most urgent issue of popu- 
lar discussion at home. Almost with- 
out exception the answer has come 
instantly — “Spending” — “Taxes” — 
“Federal waste and extravagance! 
“Danger of Dictatorship”. 


Meaning of Elections 


Many observers still are studying 
the November election returns in an 
endeavor to determine exactly what 
they mean. The more they are 
Studied, the clearer the answer be- 
comes—that the American people are 
turning once more to the Republi- 
can Party as a vehicle for construc- 
tive, progressive government in tune 
with our cherished tradition of or- 
dered freedom under jaw. 


In this large aspect of policy, our 
party stands united, aggressive, con- 
fident. 


Responsibilities of Party 


There is a keen appreciation among 
Republican workers today of, the 
great responsibility which is theirs if 
our country is soon again to enjoy s 
period of solid and sustained pros- 
perity. An examination of the inau- 
gural messages delivered by the new 
Republican Governors reveals a strik- 
ing harmony of judgment on the ac- 
ceptance of these sobering responsi- 
bilities. When, by pure happenstance, 
the same theme is found again and 
| again in these inaugural addresses, 
the utterances must be regarded as 
the concerted spontaneous voice ot 
the nation. 

A second demonstration of the new 
united front in the G. O. P. came 
On January 13, in the first meeting 
of the new Republican National Con- 
gressional Committee, in which mem- 
bers from 30 States unanimously 
elected a new chairman without de- 
bate. This organization meeting re- 
quired less than one hour to elect 
Representative J. William Ditter, of 


7 REP. CHAUNCEY REED 


Pennsylvania, as the new chairman, 
and an entire slate of officers and 
executive committee members to plan 
and direct the Congressional Cam- 
paign of 1940. 


Ur Naniniity on 


With 169 Repulalicans in the House, 
as against *89 in the 75th Congress, 


Wyoming; Member, House Com- 


and Roads; Republican National 
Committeeman for Wyoming, 


answers: 


S FAR as my own state is, con- 
cerned there are no dissensions 
in the Republican Party. We won 
our fight in the last election on an 
aggressive campaign of issues as they 
affected Wyoming and. we turned 
one-third of the total vote of two 
years ago to do the trick. 


I have been here in Washington 
for a few weeks only but thus far 
have failed to note any dissensions 
in our ranks here. Everyone is so 
busy rejoicing over the advent of so 
many new Republican faces that 
there hasn’t been time for any dis- 
sension and I don’t believe our pro- 
gressive plans will leave time to do 
anything hut progress. 


A. N. Bobbitt 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Chairman, Indi- 
ana_ Republican 
Committee, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


beings, there will be dissensions 
in political parties—some based on 


on personal ambition or the desire 
for regional or group advantage. 

The Republican Party is neither 
better nor worse than others in this 
respect. As soon as one cause of dis- 
sension is eliminated, another arises 
at™i should arise; disagreements 
cause growth. 

Show me a political patty in which 
there is no dissension and I'll point 
_ out one to you that is moribund. 

There may be those who can an- 
swer your second question: “What, in 


fective “methods in healing intra- 
party frictions and differences,” but 
I can not. 


in a few hundred words. Methods 


| for settling such differences are de- 
_ veloped after the desire attains such 


_ Magnitude that it obscures person- 
| it is astonishing to find such com- | ality and ambition. 


Rep. FrankO. Horton 


mittees on Irrigation, Public Lands | 


State Central 


sincere conviction and others based | 


S LONG as we behave like human | 


Kenneth F. Simps 


United States Senator, 1929-35 
New York Republican County 
Committee, Republican National 
Committeeman, 


answers: 


OME time ago the newspapers cor- 

rectly quoted me as saying that 
it the Republican Party looks “for- 
ward and not.backward and chooses: 
standard bearers from the wealth of 
fine new, forward looking leaders 
that recent elections have brought 
forth,” our chances for victory in 
1940 would be enhanced. 


The overwhelming majority of the 
responses which I received following 
this statement expressed deep satis- 
faction that I had spoken out as I 
did. There were, of course, dissenters 
and these sincere and loyal Republi- 
cans who disagree with me are en- 
titled to a further explanation of my 
views. 


Choosing Candidates 


I am not interested in branding 


any person or group as conservative 
or reactionary. I am, however, most 
anxious that the candidates whom 
the Republican Party presents to the 
people are sympathetic with the 
needs of the people who make a liv- 
ing with their hands. 


The people have at last come to 
realize that the present national ad- 
ministration has not been able to 
give them the more abundant life so 
effusively promised by the President. 
We are suffering grievously from un- 
employment. The public debt is 
rushing upwards. Bureaucrats are 
being spawned in numbers appalling 
to the taxpayers. Existing social 
security legislation is demonstrably 
dishonest since the taxes which are 
being levied to provide for such se- 
curity are being eaten up in a vain 
effort to pay off our annually increas- 


ing general debt. We cannot Create 


employment by crushing business. 


Asks New Leadership | 


The people of the United States 
are ready to change their national 
leadership. We have two good years 
in which to make them sure that 
they will benefit themselves by 
changing to Republican leadership. 
The challenge is great. ‘In selecting 
the candidates of our party as well 
as in formulating its policies we 
would, in my opinion, be wise to feel 
the pulse of public opinion and ad- 
mit that since 1932 a lot of water | 
has gone over the dam and some 
of it is never coming back. - 


(The foregoing-views, expressed 


| letter written _by.Mr.Simpson—on-— 
December 29, were authorized as his | 


reply to the Question of the Week.) 


Rep. Charles L. 
Gifford 


Massachusetts; Member, House 
Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency and on €xpenditures ‘in the 
Executive Departments, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your inquiry, I would 

say that such dissension as might 

at the present moment seem to exis} 
within the is, in 


—Harris & Ewing 
* REP. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


opinion, principally due to the dif- 
ference between the extremel¥ lib- 
eral viewpoint of certain of the 
members, especially the younger ones, 


_and the natural conservatism of 
many of the older ones. 
The former have in some instances | 


your opinion, would be the most ef- | 


At least, I can not do it | 


appeared to be attempting to out- 
liberalize the New Deal itself, al- 
though there has been a suggestion 
that’ this is primarily the result of | 
political strategy. 


A Struggle for Control 


Coupled therewith is the apparent 
determination of the younger eie- 
ment to oust the elder statesmen and 
in no uncertain terms demand recog- 
nition of their desire to be of service, 


| 


. placed in the national !\opper, there 


_ the best interest of the people of this 
country. 


—Wide World 
KENNETH F. SIMPSON 


"which is in no sense an unhealthy 


condition. 

Differences in point of view can, 
and must, be reconciled by mutual 
yielding and reasonable compromise, 
as is inevitably the case. 

This can, and will, result from the 
realization that the party must pre- 
sent a united front in 1940 for»the 
purpose of saving the nation from 
the disaster which threatens as a re- 
sult of economic conditions brought 
about by the New Deal experiments, 
however “noble in purpose” these 
may have been. 


Social Laws to Stay 


All elements of the party should 
certainly find it possible to unite on 
a platform based on a frank realiza- 
tion that new instrumentalities for 
social betterment set up by one ad- 
ministration are seldom, if ever, re- 
pealed and that the challenging 
party must convince the electorate of 
its sincere desire and ability to make 
such instrumentalities more effective 
by administering them with greater 
business efficiency. 

Such a platform should appeal to 
the independent voter who has now 
become definitely frightened by the 
realization that the New Deal experi- 
ments and extravagances, financed 
very largely by borrowed-funds, have 
carried the nation to the brink of a 
financial precipice, which will make 
him instinctively turn toward the 
party whose forward-looking policies 
are tinctured with a _ reasonable 
amount of genuine conservatism. 


James W. Arnold 


Athens, Ga.; Republican National 


Candidate for U. S. Senate, 1932, 
answers: 


LL of us are aware that wide pub- 
+4 licity has been given to the fact— 


Republican Party are at great vari- 
ance in their views upon the real is- 
sues that confront the country. 

I am not at all alarmed at these | 
seeming differences of opinions. No 
doubt that some of them are colored 
by local conditions. This is but nat- 
ural. But, when all of these are 


is it a fact?—that the leaders of the | 


will come forth that solution, that 
remedy, that has been characteristic 
of the Republican Party, to solve to 


It seems that the Democrats have 
been able to get control of this gov- 
ernment once in every 25 years.” The 
record is that they have left it in 
much worse condition than they 
found it. 


Difference on Methods 


Democratic ‘Party. 


HOW CAN REPUBLICAN PARTY ASSURE 
SOLIDARITY IN ITS RANKS FOR 1940? 


‘Henry D. Hatfield 


Huntington, W. Va.; 
ernor; Member, Republican State 
Central Committee; 1920-24; 
United States Senator, 1929-35. 


answers: 


HE propaganda machine estab. 
lished in Washington in 1930 by 
John J. Raskob and headed by 
Charles Michelson enabled the Demo- 
cratic Party falsely to impute to the 
Hoover administration blame for the 
national depression which was world- 
wide. 

This depression reached the United 
States in 1929. On the black Friday, 
October 29, 1929, in the stock market 
debacle, the beginning was the cash- 
ing in by European holders of stock 
securities on the American market, 
Mr. Roosevelt himself said, “The bub- 
ble burst in the land of its origin.” 


Now, ten years after the event, the 
Democratic statesmen for the first 
time admit that the uneconomic 
Treaties of Versailles were responsi- 
‘ble for the depression which first dis- 
rupted the internal economy of Mid- 
dle Europe, its disaster spreading to 
other European nations and then to 
the United States. The contributory 
cause was wholly beyond the contro! 
of any American administration. 


The Democratic Stand 


It is to be regretted that the Hoover 
administration did not succeed in 
convincing the rank and file of the 
‘American people as to this prime 
fact. These same treaties are respon- 
sible for the present chaotic condi- 
tion in world affairs. The recent 
admission of this fact by the Demo- 
cratic leadership is no doubt ip the 


Former Gov- 


cal advantage in explaining their 
failure to overcome the depression 
that continues to exist with even 
more force. It will be remembered 
they accredited it to a local situation 
in their successful campaign in 1932. 


The Cleveland Convention of 1936, 
largely controlled by Republicans 
who were pro-New Dealers, in and out 
of Congress, failed utterly to em- 
brace the true issue of the 1936 cam- 
paign primarily due to the fact that 
they had endorsed the New Deal 
principles. ‘ 

‘The paramount issue should have 
been Democracy vs. Dictatorship. 
Had men of the calibre of William E. 
Borah or Frank O. Lowden been 
chosen to lead the party that year, 
they would not have failed to bring 
forcefully to the people’s attention 
the falsity of the Democratic con- 
tention as to the cause of the de- 
pression, as well as to point out Mr. 
Roosevelt’s dangerous tendency to- 
ward dictatorship, later manifested 
_in the Supreme Court control bill and 
previously exemplified in such meas-y 
' ures as the NIRA, first AAA, tariff 
treaties without congressional review, 
money devaluation, banking and 
communications control, etc., at pres- 
ent typified in perilous excursions in 
oversea politics. 


How G. O. P. “Failed” 


The leadership of the Republican 
Party in the 1936 campaign, there- 
fore, failed completely to arouse the 
patriotism and responsibility that 
was upon the citizenship of this 
country. Therefore, the voters had 
but little choice in that fall election. 


Today there are a number of am- 


| bitious men, posing as leaders almost 


to the point of complete domination 


of party organization in the Repub- 


lican Party, who are basing their 
principal hope on regrouping of con- 
servatives and liberals within the 
Such would be 


expected to win ‘the people’s favor 


There is no real dissension in the 
Republican Party. It is a mere dif- 
ference of opinion as to the approach 
to the solution of the problem that 
will bring us from chaos to sensible 
government. 


There is one issue that all Repub- 


the Republican Party. For the rea- 
son that they offer no constructive 


solution of extremely urgent national 
problems, the principal one being un- 
employment, such a coalition would 


they would be unable to agree upol 


licans are agreed upon. That is, that | 
no people can afford a government as | 
a luxury. I have no doubt that the 
“Prodigal Son” had many followers, 
admirers, and enjoyed great popular- 
ity while he spent his money. Gov- 
ernment as a luxury will of necessity 
bring the people who back it to the 
Swine pit. 
Let every Republican air his indi- 
vidual. views; let every local opinion 
be given consideration; out of all this 
will come the “Holy Grail.” + 


The G. O. P. Objective 


Republicans triots, their 
idealism is not to rule but to save. 
They have but one objective: that is 
to restore this Government to the 


people. 


They biend their 


and local views to the interest of the 


public at large, and in 1940 they will 


_ be found in one solid phalanx? march- 


ing Shoulder to shoulder under one 
flag, shouting in unison one chorus to 
wit: Restore this Government fo the | 


principles of our fathers. 


any political party. 
reminded, however, that wisdom and 


many of the fundamental economic 
principles that would solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

The young and growing generation 
of Americans are valuable asse.s-— 
yes, indispensable to the success 0! 
They should be 


' experience are essential to succes» 


ful statesmanship in any form of 
government; that the American peo 
ple are entitled to have their best 
and wisest men at the helm in both 
State and nation in the present 
rapidly developing world crisis. 


Restoring Unity 

The second interrogation is, “What, 
in your opinion, would be the most 
effective method in healing intra- 
party frictions and differences?” 

There have only been three Demo- 
cratic Presidents, serving 24 years, 
elected by the voters within 71 years. 
There are few, if any,.that, doubt 
that a majority of the rank and file 
of.the American citizens stand for 


' (Continued on Page 5) 


result in failure, for the reason that . 


hope of using it in 1940 to their politi- . 
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the United States News 


Henry D. Hatfield * 
Huntington, W. Va.; Former | 
Governor; Former United States | 
Senator 


[Continued From Page 4] 


sovernmental principles as laid = 
wy the Republican Party. Therefore, 


i, “would seem rational, if party 
leaders stand squarely for a gpntinu- 
ation of a republican form of gov- 
ernment in all that the term implies 


as conceived by the founders of the , 


Republic, that the party would very 


promptly return to power. 

Let them advocate a parity, and 
actually let them put it in effect, 
as between the farmers and indus- 
trial elements of our national econ- 
omy. Let them stand for measures — 
that will guarantee genuine protec- | 
tion to the aged. | 


Aid for the Disabled 


Let them stand for a budget, con- 
tributed to by both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, to care for 
unfortunate sick and: disabled, who 
are unable to provide for themselves. 

Let them agvocate a course de- 
signed to reestablish so far as possi- 
ble friendly relations with every na- 
tion in the world. Let them denounce 
the Hull-Roosevelt reciprocal tariff 
treaties, which are destroying the 
work opportunities of so many Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Let them give approval to social re- 
forms by pointing out that any So- 
cial security upon its present faulty 
fiscal foundations is a false security, 
and must fail. Let them substitute 
in. its place a sound social security 
that will stand the acid test for all 
time. Let them reestablish the busi- 
ness morale of the American busi- 
ness man by supporting and encour- 
aging him with hope of building our 
national income in excess of a hun- 
dred billion dollars a vear; by under- 
writing a sound business policy | 
backed by governmental security in | 


the way of stabilizing the value of the | 


American dollar; by placing at the | 
disposal of its holder redemption in | 


business will be relieved from the 
ever-in¢reasing, and invading tax 


sound basic money; underwrite that | 


+ the thought that there is serious dis-# . ., 


—Harris & Ewing 


REP. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


burdens with all the multiplicity of 
ramification, so that iong-time com- 
mitments in business: ‘transactions 


Question 


Week: 
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sension in the Republican Party. 

I base that on the fact that in the 
last election not one single Congress- 
man running for reelection was de- 


feated. That in itself would indicate | 


that there is great harmony in the 
party. And again, the various new 
Republicans that have been elected 
are stepping right into their. work 
without being hampered by political 
bosses. 

And again, the Republican mem- 
bership in Congress is working to- 


_gether.smoothly. If there is no seri- 
- Ous dissension, then, of course, I can- 


not logically assume that there are 


' any causes of dissension. 


Fight for Party Control 


If there is any serious dissension 


| it must come from two or three strong 


will not be considered a hazard and | 


upon sound money. 

In the adoption of such a policy, 
briefly sketched, to your two inter- 
rogations, from my viewpoint, as an 
humble member of the rank and file 
of the Republican party, there will 
be no difference found among those 
who ordinarily vote the Republican 


ticket. 


Rep. Thos. A. Jenkins 


Ohio; Member, House 
Committees on Ways and Means 
and on Election of President, 
Vice President and Representa- 
tives in Congress 


answers: 
OUR first question, “What.are the 


_ lican Party is in.very good shape now | 


_ ferences arise from personal ambi- | 


chief causes of dissension in the | 


Republican Party?” implies that 
there may be very serious dissension 
in the Republican Party. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, I do not quite agree with 


| 


groups who would like to control the 
party in 1940. It is only natural that 
this is the case. The very fact that 
there are strong groups seeking con- 
trol proves that the party is getting 
stronger. If no groups were fighting 
for control, that would argue that 
the party was weak and without 


that the contracts can be made based _ hope. 


‘Somehow, I think that the Repub- 


and that we should see to it that 
those who wish to control for their 
own personal benefit, or those who 


wish to drive the party to the right | 


or to the left for their own personal 
advantage, should be thwarted in 
their efforts. What the Republican 
Party needs to do is to encourage 
the sentiment which is abroad in the 
country and which is opposed to the 
New Deal. 

Replying to your second question, 
“What, in your opinion, would be the 
most effective methods in healing 
intra-party frictions and- differ- 
ences?” I will say that my answer to 
the first question will indicate that 
there are no serious intra-party dif- 
ferences. 
judgment that the intra-party dif- 


tions of two or three groups wishing 
to dominate the party. 

I think that if we would lay aside 
these differences, so far as dictating 
the program of the party is con- 


I will repeat that it is my. | 


HOW CAN G.O.P. ELIMINATE 


FRICTION WITHIN PARTY? 


+ 
B. J. Noojin 


Gadsden, Ala.; Republican 
National Committeeman, 


answers: 


NASMUCH as 1 have just been 
elected to the position of Repub- 
lican National Committeeman for 
Alabama and have had very little re- 
cent contact with Republican affairs 
nationally, I do not, feel that I am in 
position to competently diagnose the 
troubles, if any, or to properly pre- 
scribe remedies for them. 


I think, however, I am qualified, 
through many years of close connec- 
tion and contact with our party af- 
fairs here in Alabama, to speak with 
some degree of authority and com- 


Underwood & Underwood 
B. J. NOOJIN 


darity within our ranks here. That 
can be summed up in one word— 
factionalism—caused by selfish jeal- 
ousies to exercise full patronage con- 
trol when in power at Washington. 


In a devitalizing process such as 
this, many stalwart men of ability 
and means have been shunted out of 
the councils of the party or have re- 


cerned, it would be well. We will al- 
ways have to have these personal am- 
bitions and it is well to have them, 
but they should not dictate the pro- 
¢ram of the party; they should con- 
fine their activities to fighting over 
who shall furnish the personnel te 
operate the party organization, to | 
' hold offices, etc., but they should not 
| get away from what they all agree 
on, and that is that we must beat 
this New Deal. 


I do not mean that everything done 
by this administration is wrong or 
improper. I mean that there are 
many things done during this ad- 
ministration that have impressed 
themselves upon the governmental 
activities in a lasting way, but I 
maintain that the real New Deal pro- 
gram is.inconsistent withthe Ameri- 
can traditions that built up the Re- 
public. 

For instance, I do not believe that 
We can spend ourselves into pros- 
perity; I do not believe that we can | 
tear down any one of the three great | 
branches of the Government and still 
have the Government that our fore- 
fathers set up for us, and I do not 
_ think that misrepresentation or soph- 
istry take the place of truth- and 
candor, 


because they realized that a system 
such as this would never give them 
any recognition. 


Edward F. Colladay 


Washington, D. C.; Republican 
National Committeeman for 
District of Columbia Since 1917 


answers: 


KNOW of no “dissensions” in the 
Republican Party. 


My association with leading mem- 
bers of the party since the November 
election impresses me that the forces 
at work lead to practical party har- 
mony. 


I believe the Republican members 
of the Senate and House will deyelop 
issues on which a united Republican 
Party will stand in 1940. 


—— 
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petency concerning the lack of soli-. 


tired from activity through disgust 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CARGO OF TINNED HAMS 


abaft the center of gravity proved so heavy for a truck 
that, as it came to a halt at a red light,the front slowly ele- 
vated until the behemoth of the road was upright on its 
haunches. So overcome was the driver with the droll situ- 
ation that he gave vent to a series of loud guffaws. When 
his hysteria abated, he saw the grim visage of the Law 
peering through his cab window with a summons for over- 
loading. Any thoughts of putting his performing truck on 
exhibition evaporated instantly. 


+ + + A NEW WAY to tell it to the judge is offered to 
erring motorists. A New York driver who had had the 
misfortune to crash a red light felt the stirrings of the muse 
when arraigned for his misdeed and proceeded to apologize 
in rhymt. More than a little startled, Hizzoner recovered 
his composure sufficiently to reply in iambic pentameter. 


+ + + HIS ENGINE BEGAN TO COMPLAIN, so a 
Chicago motorist drove into a garage and asked the attend- 
ant to take a look. The mechanic did so, turned off the 
motor before you could say scat, and wan as any wraith, 
suggested that the driver take a peek. He saw six sticks 
of dynamite tied in a bundle with wires running to the 
spark-plugs. The man insisted that he had no enemies. If 
that’s true, all we can suggest is that he drop all his friends. 


+ + + SHE WAS TEACHING HERSELF tto drive. Attempting } & 
to turn around, this lady lost control, knocked down a water pump and ; 
ran roughshod over a flower bed, nicking off a large piece from the | 
corner of her own house, Getting into the spirit of things, she picked 
up a wash-boiler with the car and managed to flip it through a window. 
Then, after taking a farewell chunk out of another corner of the house, 
she wedged the car between the house and a fruit tree, and called it a» 
day. She told arresting officers that she had been learning to drive 
the car to surprise her husband. We'll bet she succeeded. 


+. + + A RESEARCH MAN is studying the growth of plants in 
chemical solutions. He predicts that it may not be long before 
trailer tourists will be able to grow their own food on the roofs 
of their rolling homes. Sounds all right, but how can a motorist 
be sure whether the motorcycle cop is after him for speeding or 
just figures on snatching a bunch of grapes off the top of the 
car? 


+ + + DO YOU KNOW of anything easier to buy than a gallon 

of gasoline? You do not have to shop for it, stand in line, or*present ‘a 
yourself at certain office hours, as is the case when you need a postage 

stamp. And yet that gallon of gasoline that means from ten to twenty 

miles of transportation for a car full of people may have had its origin... ~. 
in a crude oil field thousands of miles away. There is no other neces- 

sity of life marketed so efficiently and with such a small addition to 

cost of production as fuel for your moter car. 


A LADY WAS FREED 


on an arson charge recently when she proved it was her car she 
burned, no insurance was involved and there was absolutely 
no danger to anyone’s life or other property. Her reason for the 
deed was that her husband used the car without her permission 
and she was sore about it. That seems to leave a lot of leeway 
for golf widows. 


+ + * YOU'RE ASKING FOR A BLOWOUT if you pull up to 
curbstones carelessly and scrape your tires against them as you park, 
according to a survey made to determine why tires go pfftt! Between 
60 and 70 per cent of all four-ply passenger car tire failures have been 
attributed to this bad habit, to say nothing of the front wheels that 
have been knocked out of alignment. 


+ + + INSOMNIACS SHOULD FIND THE SECRET 

of the New Jersey motorist who fell asleep at the wheel 

and remained thus while his automobile struck a fifteen- 

foot pole, shearing it off at the base, and dragged it for a 

full block. When the drive? left the Land of Nod, he found 
the pole protruding from the roof over the rear seat. This , ; 
circumstantial evidence convinced him he must have been -° 

in some sort of an accident. 


+ + + A BOLT THAT BOUNCED provided a nerve- 
wracking experience for two couples driving‘along a Guth- 
rie, Ill., road. It was a lightning bolt and it struck the 
windshield of the first couple’s car. Then it caromed off 
just as the second couple’s car was passing and burned all. 
four tires off the latter. Nobody was injured, fortunately, 
but all four had an elegant case of jitters .... Have you, 
in your motoring career, ever tangled with Mother Nature 
in one of her capricious moods? We’d like to print a few. 


Just send your story to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil 


Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. | 
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February 6, 1939 


‘The United States News 


raises the question of neutrality and leads to a 

Pye discussion in the press of the conduct of the 

Se ae Roosevelt Administration in relation to national 
military secrets. 


Extreme comment on the incident is based 
N on the sharp query as to whether the President, 

| without consent of Congress, has entered into 
an alliance with France. 


About one-half of the press demands an in- 
me 7” aesarate vestigation of the subject, while a similar num- \ 
ber of newspapers upholds the correctness ot 
the co-operation between the two governments _ 
in the matter of airplane equipment, and de- 
clares that the defense of European democracies 
has the sympathetic interest of the American 


people. 


“If the last democratic 
strongholds in Europe 
Repeal Foreseen are attacked by the totali- 

tarian states,” declares 
If War Comes the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Post (Ind.), “the neutrality law will be swept 
out of existence over night—or else a Congress 
which refuses to repeal it will be swept out of 
existence.” 
\ -“The effect of cogduct of the Administra- 
THE WATCH ON THE RHINE? tion,” charges the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “has 
_ Cartoonist Duffy for the Baltimore Sun been inevitably to raise expectations in the na- 
tions favored that the United States will sup- 
port them in the event of war. The American suit 
not being consulted.” | 4 


Neutrality Law 


or 


~~ 


x 


ALL THEY WANT IS TO BE 


“There is too much secrecy,” in the judgment 
of the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), and it adds: “If ee 
we are going to display a special tenderness for a 


a nation already lined up, we ought not to do so fe 
casually and surreptitiously. The Senate should ae 
get to the bottom of this matter and, as far as i 


possible, discuss it in the open.” 


Star (Ind.) that “the Administration is on un- 7: | = 
assailable ground,” and that “no violation of 
neutrality is involved.” 


Were Revealed or Navy has been demon- 
To the French strated to the French,” 
that no military secrets have been revealed. 
Furthermore, no one remotely suspects that we 
are ever likely to go to war with France. 
“So long as we adhere to the policy of selling 
RS oaged any munitions whatever abroad, why should we 
discourage purchases by those democratic na-. 
tions with whom we have the most in com- 
mon?” 
“We spoke recently,” recalls the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “of ‘stumbling into war.’ 
Let us add one word, in view of the secret con- 


eee 


- 


John, when you went to the last 
war it was called the war to; 
end war! If our tall son has 
to goto the next war, what 
that be called? 


AN 


ate 


a 


“We urge Mr. Roosevelt to share the funda- | 
mentals of his policy with the American people, 
and implement his admirable personal sympa- 
thies with a definition of national interest that 
the whole nation will be glad to support with 
open eyes and unlimited resources.” 


- 


Cartoonist Batchelor for the New York Daily News THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


cutee ; Cartoonist Elderman for the Washngton Post 
+ More Politics in Relief? + |). GONGRESS + Parity” For Business + J. 


LARGE majority of the press ¢ out. The nation must be o d —— 
A : n guar 4 Sears of subsidies for + “The prospects for profits cannot 


declares that there is still pol- | against the same result in relief LAG fy | 


4% 
itics in relief, in the face of ef- 
forts*made to guard the latest ap- 


reform.” 
“The methods already worked 


farmers now are being cited by 
the press as an argument in favor 


be restored,” contends that paper, 


“until a more tolerant attitude is 


propriation. It is further stated | out by the best State’ practice,” of more concrete Federal aid for | adopted toward business—until 
that the present system of allocat- | says the New York Times (Dem.) 7 business in general. The objective | business no longer is hampered by 

ing funds and activities was ac- | “could easily be refined and ap- \ . of ‘parity prices” for farm prod- | excessive taxation, restrictions, 
| companied by politics in influenc- plied to the contributions and the _ Hi ty ucts leads some editors to com- Government competition and 
ing Congress. ° , administration of national relief. ~ i | Sie ment that business should be | threats of punitive action. Once 
Py “Truth will prevail,” declares ] With the allocation of Federal ai - ih tity placed on ad basis of parity with | business is given its own head, "eo 
the Grand Rapids Merald (Rep.). | funds made on the besla of some | i | \ ‘Za agriculttire in the matter of Gov- | a horse in a snowstorm, it ~ 
There is politics, there has been impersonal objective formula, with — IAN ZZ ernment find ats way beck to the prosperity 
politics, in the administration of | administration in the hands of the i, ru) WON Situation is described barn ina hurry. 

where that the woes of th isi ini ton i id nt; “in practically | total, it is pointed out Dy 
sondern or the unfor Supervising administration in the Rey no branch of the nation’s business, | South Bend Tribune “is 51 bil- 
tunate have been used for political | localities and the Federal Govern- Be and farmi busi d li Thi et 1 fund 
“It should be realized by the | in both iat aa localities, re- Government do so many things to | and the publi¢ confidence that 1t 
public, as well as by Congress,” lief could certainly be made more help the producer and seller as it | reflects should be operating to 


contends the Schenectady Gazette 
(Ind.), “that the mere passage of | 


laws does not automatically bring 
enforcement along with them. 
Civil service, at one time hailed as 
the cure-all for political evils, has 
been so misused in some sections 


of the country that it approaches 


the evils it was intended to wipe 


efficient and economical.” 


“With the spectacle of activities | 
the. Senate lobbies while the 


WPA appropriation was still to 
be determined,” says the Atlanta 


_ Constitution (Dem.), “the man or 


woman who would believe the 


_WPA is actually ‘out of politics’ 


would be gullible indeed.” 


THEY’LL PUSH I 


Cartoonist Berryman for the Washington Star 


= 
2 ~ re Je 
~ > : 


T THROUGH WITHOUT HELP FROM ANYBODY 


does in the case of farming. * * * 
Many a retail merchant and many 
a manufacturer would not only be 
happy, he would be struck speech- 
less, if Government gave him the 
same benevolent aid.” 

It is argued by the Saginaw 
News (Ind.) that business should 
be permitted to use its own ener- 
gies in seeking better conditions. 


gether for national prosperity: 
Unfortunately, much of the money 
is not flowing normally into con- 
structive American activity, and 
what is’at work is not yielding the 
returns necessary for stimulation 


of much greater investment. 


“The national trouble is not 4 
shortage of money but lack of 
incentive to put money to work. 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
nave only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


Why Unemployment? 


Sir:—I read in your paper and all 


others about the unemployment situation 


hut hardly see anything said about the 
reason for it. So I want to express my 
opinion. 

When I was 9 years of age I was put, 
+) work, and have been master of a steam 
vessel for 40 years until Mr. Roosevelt 
ook charge and put us all out of busi- 
ness by allowing Japan and Germany to 
supply the products that we had been 
supplying for 150 years, and throwing 
‘nousands of men out of jobs. This ap- 
plies to other industries the same waye 

Wickford, R. I. R. E. MASON. 

x * 


Taxing Government Salaries 


Sir:—President Roosevelt's message to 
Congress“on January 19 asking taxation 
of incomes of Federal, State and local 
employes and of holders of Government 
obligations is a long delayed step in the 
right direction. 

As a former State employe until re- 
t.rement, I never could quite understand 
why my salary should not be subject to 
the income tax as well as that of my 
neighbor who earned his salary in private 
enterprise. 

It so happened that my neighbor held 
a responsible pdésition with a manufactur- 
ing concern. I was fortunate enough to 
secure a State position as a means of 
earning a livelihood. Yet my salary was 
exempt from an income tax, while my 
neighbor had to contribute each year to 
both the Federal and State governments. 


"The Yeas and Nays’ 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


+ nomic units, each attempting to produce 
| the needs of its own people and all suf- 


| 


fering from their inability, or unwilling- 
ness, to take advantage of the specialties 
of other nations. That is the road to 
hardship; that is the road to internal 
unrest; that is the road, finally, to in- 


| creased tension between the nations.” 


The editor of Land & Liberty, London, 
official organ for the British followers of 
Henry George, measuring his words care- 
fully, says: 

“The very limited Anglo-American 
trade agreement having inspired Mr. 
Kennedy to the expression of such sen- 


timents, one can imagine the eloquence 


with which he would celebrate the com- 
plete demolition of these tariff walls.” 
WINIFRED B. COSETTE. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Jobs for Everybody 
_ Sir:—In issue of January 16, editorial 
page, a subhead, “Jobs will solve relief 
problem.” A statement equally true 
would be—jobs will solve the industria! 
Slump problem. The question then is— 
can jobs be furnished and. if so, how? 

There is a sure and easy solution— 
give the entire country a six months’ 
moratorium during which time all per- 
sons can work at any job they can se- 
cure, working any time or hours they 
desire or agree, at any wage they can 
secure and may accept; unregulated by 
national. State, or other laws and from 
any union rules or regulations except 


| that if it be skilled labor it meet cor- 


Both of our incomes were used for the | 
| Washington. What has been the effect? 


usual upkeep of home, family and civic 
obligations. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


wk 


Trade and Peace 


Sir:—The recent Anglo-American trade 
agreement: was signalized at the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce with the 
English-Speaking Union by a luncheon, 
entertaining Ambassador Kennedy. We 
have had to search the foreign press for 
report of his address, which was ad- 
mirable in spirit and clarity. To quote 
briefly, he said: 

“My country within her borders, and 


W. R. CONE. | 


rect workmanship requirements. ° 
- Before the months had elapsed, 
there would be a shortage of labor and 
industrial activity unsurpassed. 
Aberdeen, Wash. E. B. CRARY. 


Effects of Neutrality Act 


Sir:—The Neutrality Act was passed 
at the behest of visionary people in 


The Spanish Insurgents have had at 
their command supplies and forces from 
Germany as well as Italy. Japan has 


| been gétting what she wanted from 
_ America in her undeclared war against 


China. China has not had the facili- 
ties of obtaining what she needed. 
Germany is insatiable in her demands. 
Italy is a close second. 
Let war be declared between France 


and Italy or France and Germany, and 


your country within the empire, have | 
_ pective enemies as we did before the 


virtually everything necessary for the 
pursuit of industry. We could make rub- 
ber at four shillings a pound... W 
would rather buy it from Malaya for 
eightpence a pound... . It savés money. 
It helps those who produce rubber. 
“This, I admit, is good business, and 
what is vastly more important, good in- 
ternational relations. 


| World War. Do we wish to be bitten - 
We: 


Great Britain and | 


the United States have a great oppor- | 


tunity for economic collaboration. ... 


“If we fail, there is no telling what will | 


happen to the trade of the world....a 
world made up of self-contained eco- 


NEVER suds 


@ Down in the always 
sunny Southwest, far 


from the ‘‘hurly-burly’’ 
S ofeveryday living, you can really 


relax and live... enjoying all 

Sports, breathing clean, bracing air. 
Take the MAIN LINE route from Chicago 
~~direct to the Land of the Sun—El Paso, 
Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix, Palm Springs, 
en route to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Santa Barbara. Two fine daily trains—the 
de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and the 
luxury-economy CALIFORNIAN. Both air- 
conditioned, no extra fare. 

For complete travel details consult 


2.23 
Passenger Iraffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, It. 


Rock 


‘Island | 


that Neutrality Act will prevent sup- 
plies being sent to France. But that will 
not prevent Italy from helping Germany 
or Germany helping Italy. 

Let us stop the folly of helping pros- 


again? 
Covington, Ky. 
x * * 


Bouquets and Brickbats 
Sir:—I wish to read a paper that is in 
favor of the poor and the aged. Your 
paper is not in that class. D. B.D. 
Oakland Park, Fla. ees 


FRANKLIN SMITH. 


Sir:—This is just the paper for me, as 


TI am teaching Americanization’ classes. 


_ wonderful paper, 


We study your paper as we would a 
text book and I am sure we all enjoy 
the contents of each issue. 

CLAIR L. HUNTSBERGER. 
Massillon, Ohio. 


Sir:—One way to assist in the sabotage 
of medical clinics for the needy, new 
roads, hot lunches for school children of 
unemployed, aduk education and arts 
projects, would be to support The United 
States News, in its thinly veiled attacks 
upon the New Deal. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sir:—The United States News is a 


fair and square to 


| everyone concerned. 


| 
| 


I heard, over the radio, the Minister 
of Trinity Church in Boston, quote from 


' your beautiful article on the moral force 


of prayer, and thought you might like 
to know. Such articles as you have 
written “will not return unto you void, 
but will accomplish whereunto they are 
sent.” ANNE MERRILL. 
Goffstown, N. H. 


tent, 


ditions. 


the slightest obligation. 


Washington, D. C., Office 


TRIPLE DUTY 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


The executive's 
courage erectness for desk work, re- 
laxation for dictation, and intermit- 
mild 
Do More executive seating provides 
for all three. 


To appreciate these features, you should sit in a Do More 
chair for a few days in your office under actual working con- 
The local Do More representative will be glad to 
fit a chair to you and arrange for a few days’ trial—without 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
116 Monger Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Manufacturers of Metal Posture Chairs 
For Executive, Clerical and Factory Purposes 


SEATING 


chair should en- 


exercise as he. sits. 


1101 Vermont Ave. 
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Rep. Carl Vinson 


In Charge of Naval Defense Bill, 
He Sees His Pians of 25 Years 
Being Fulfilled 


HESE are the days for which Rep- 
” resentative Carl Vinson of Geor- 
gia has been waiting since he first 
came to Congress back in 1914. 

The Administration’s “big 
mood suits him perfectly. It’ 
he has had himself for 
years, 


Navy” 
Ss a mood 
the last 25 


As Chairman 
of the House 
Naval Affairs 
Committee, this 
Georgian now 
finds himself 
deep in the tes- 
of wit- 

nesses, all point- 
sa ing to the ur- 

Recent need of an 
mexpanded naval 
Pdefense_ pro- 
gram. 


Rep. Carl Vinson 


+ prove a sum of $616,000,000 for the + 
| Navy which would have been spent « 


Their | 


words ring sweetly in the ears of Rep- | 


resentative Vinson. 

If the legislator had his way, he 
would see billions of dollars set aside 
for the construction and mainte- 
nance of a navy second to none, 


As far back as 1932, Representative 
Vinson called on his colleagues to ap- 


| tol, 


the Week 


over a 10-year period. 

It is a curiously consistent idea 
that the Congressman has_ ex- 
pounded ever since he stepped cock- 


ily from the halls of the Georgia | 


Military College, his diploma firmly 
clasped under his arm. 
the vision of bigger and better bat- 
tleships flying the Stars and Stripes 
floated before his eyes. 

Once in a while Representative 
Vinson has risen in the House cham- 
ber to boost his State’s No. 1 com- 
modity—cotton. Once in a while he 
has hitched his words to a comet 
of praise for Franklin Deland Roose- 
velt. The bulk of his views, however, 
deal with naval problems. 

Representative Vinson is a Mill- 
edveville farm bov who made good 
in the Capital of bigwigs. He rose to 
his seat in the House via jobs as city 
solicitor 


Even then | 


' House of Repre- 


(another way of saying 
prosecuting attorney) and county , 
judge. 


Away from his office at the Capi- 
Representative Vinson is little 


_ given to those social diversions which 
' make up so much of Washington’s 


| those who come in contact with him. 


dinner-jackKeted tempo. Solidly en- 


| Affairs Commit- 


trenched in the legislative body, his | 


earnestness and industriousness have 
brought affectionate regard from 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Rep. A. J. May 


Guides Army's Huge Defense 
Program On Its Way Through 
the House 


ACK in 1928 a man by the name 
of Andrew Jackson May carried a 
Democratic Party banner 
then 10th Congressional District of 
Kentucky. The District was a strong- 
hold of Republicans. 
landed on Andrew Jackson May with 
what seemed to him a load of bricks. 
After the election fight, the de- 
feated candidate, somewhat grcagy, 


| got to his feet, looked over the cam- 


paign wreckage, set his hat at a 
fighting angle, waited for two years 
and then sailed in for another elec- 
tion fight. 

He won, took 
his seat in the 


sentatives — and 
has been there 
ever since. It is 
that same fight- 
ing spirit which 
has marked his 
work as Chair- 3m 
man of them 
House Military 


tee. 


Rep. Andrew J. May 
Now, as it happened. the Militar? 


Affairs Committee is the funnel 
through which all of the legislation 


+ pertaining to the Administration’s 
TVA program must pass. 


| 
| 


| 


And just - 


| as Representative May lambasted the | 


into the | 


The G. 


prohibition agents in 
sional campaigning, so he has on 
more than one occasion flailed into 


the legislative demands of the Ad- 


his Congres- ' 


ministration’s power spearhead—the 


TVA. 

However, on those matters which 
concern the welfare of the nation’s 
armed=forces; Representative May 
has been described as an enthusias- 
tic “regular’’.. The iegislator from 
Kentucky was heartily opposed to the 
Ludiow war referendum, very much 
in favor of military training for the 
CCC, adequate national defense and 
strong coastal fortifications. 

Born sixty-three and a half years 
ago, Representative May jumped into 
politics as fast as he could. One of 
his first public political acts was a 
speech he made in 1896 in support of 
Bryan. Four years later he*was ap- 
pointed special judge, and the next 
year he was elected as a county 
prosecuting attorney. His work 
pleased the voters, and he was re- 
elected for anoti@r four-year term at 
the expiration of his first. 

During the next two decades, Rep- 


moral interests. And one of the rea- 
sons he opposed the TVA’s hydroelec- 
tric power program was his interest 
in the welfare of the thousands of 
Kentuckians whose livelihood de- 
sended upon the use of coal for 
power in the plants of the private 
utilities. 

He summed it up once by saying, 
“The devil of it is that the TVA 
piants are selling power at prices be- 
low cost and can’t be competed with, 
The private plants use both coal and 
labor. The TVA plants use neither.” 

Married and the proud father of 
three married children, Representa- 
tive May probably sees more people 
out of office hours than any other 
Congressman. Nothing political, of 
course. It’s just the fact that he 
has made a habit of walking a mile 
a day. And one can’t walk a mile 
in Washington without mingling with 
thousands of persons. 

His large form stands out in 
crowds. He is five feet ten inches 
4all and weighs about 170 pounds, 
His dark brown eyes stare frankly 
out from under his biack eyebrows. 
His once thick hair is now little more 
than a fringe about his bald pate, 
and the fringe is beginning to gray. 

He says he likes food, and he is a 
hearty eater. But-he does draw the 
line. He absolutely refuses to touch 
boiled parsnips. He also claims that 
he hasn’t had anything stronger to 


' drink than water for the last 42 


resentative May devoted himself to | 


his business interests. At one time 
he was president of the Beaver Val- 
ley Coa] Company. 
tion to Congress he sold out his in- 
terests. 


After his elec- | 


But he never sold out his | 


years. 

He always has been an admirer of 
John Nance Garner. The Vice Presi- 
dent, as Representative Andrew Jack. 
son May sees him, has many of the 
principles of General Andrew Jack- 
son. 


based on research in radio and sound. 


Because the recording and reproduction of sound 
involves so many principles which have grown out 
of radio, research in RCA Laboratories has been, and 
continues to be a big factor in creating finer motion 
picture sound entertainment. ‘This work is closely 
connected with research and actual practice in making 
Victor Records and operating the National Broad- 


casting Company. 


Here is another example of the way in which RCA 
uses research to develop services of benefit to the whole 
world. It was research that built the world-wide radio 
message service of R.C. A. Communications...research 
direction finder’’ and other 

safety devices for-ships at sea which the Radiomarine 
Corporation of America supplies... research that has 
made RCA Victor Radios and RCAV ictrolas outstand- 

ing in the field of radio and record entertainment. 
Because the Radio Corporation of America 1s en- 
gaged in activities in every field of radio, experience 
can be drawn from each service to aid the others and 

. to assist in creating new services for the future. In 
the future as in the present, the goal of RCA is to 
make radio serve more people in more ways and  e 


that developed the RCA “ 


serve them better in all ways. 


RCA. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
_. RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


adio Corporation 


RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


OU enjoy movies more because of radio. Radio 

helps make movies so interesting that the annual 
attendance in the United States equals twice the 
population of the world. Yet few realize that the re- 
production of voices and the whole range of sound 
that makes pictures live—is a laboratory product 


When you go to the movies, 
look for the RCA Photophone 
plaque—the sign of the best in 
sound reproduction. 


tional mike,” 


Listen to the ‘‘Magic Key’’ every Sunday, 2 
to 3 P. M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Network. 


Recording sound through RCA Direc- 


one of the outstanding 
microphones developed by RCA Labora- 
tories. RCA microphones are used in Radio 
City, in film and radio studios all over the 
world, and in making Victor Records. 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


RCA Contributions to Three Important Phases 
of Making Talking Pictures 


Invisible light writes sound on film, 
Diagram shows path of light from 
lamp, to mirror, to film. Just betore 
it reaches film the light passes 
through filter that shuts out all but 
the invisible ultra-violet rays. The 
film, like that used in yourowncam- 
era, is particularly sensitive to ultra- 
violet light. RCA Laboratories de- 
veloped this ultra-violet recording 
method used by RCA Phqtophone. 


re 


When the completed film is ready for the 
theatre, the sound reaches the audience 
through RCA Photophone Reproducing 
Equipment such as is in use in more than 
5,000 theatres. To insure good sound the 
movement of the film must beata perfectly 
constant speed. RCAengineers cco 

this by the unique ond ingenious rotary 
stabilizer. This device and RCA Photo- 
phone ultra-violet light recording, have 
both beenawarded honors by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


Americ 


"NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
_R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
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address Feb. 1 in Chicago before the 
Council on Foreign Relations follows 
in full text: 


WISH to talk on peace. We are 

deluged with talk of war. Our 
minds are being prepared to accept 
War as inevitable We need to keep 
our heads. 


And I say this as one who, in po- 
sitions of .responsibility, saw every 
stage“In the development of the last 
war. And I have seen the bitterness 
of its failure to bring blessings to 
mankind. 

I have no need to recite the 
malevolent forces rampant in the 
world. In twenty nations desperate 
peoples have surrendered personal 
liberty for some form of authori- 
tarian government. They are plac- 
ing their trust in dictatorship clothed 
in new ideologies of Utopia. Some of 
them are making war or are aggres- 
sively threatening other nations. The 
world is taut with fear. Five times 
more men are under arms than be- 
fore the great war. 


America “Fearful’’ 


Of Foreign Ideologies 


We in America are indignant at the 
brutalities of these systems and their 
cruel wrongs to minorities. We are 
fearful of the penetration of their 
ideologies. We are alarmed at their 


military preparations and their ag- 


gressiveness. 

Their neighboring democracies are 
consciously or unconsciously flooding 
us with propaganda that we, too, are 
in danger that we will inevitably be 
drawn in. 

We have need to strip emotion from 
these questions as much as we can. 
They are questions of life or death 
not only to men but also to nations. 

We have need to appraise coolly 
these dangers. We have need of sober, 
analytical debate upon the policies 
of government toward them. We 
must do so without partisanship. 


A “New Departure” 


In Our Policies 


Amid these agitations, President 
Roosevelt has now announced a new 
departure in foreign policies. 

Beginning with his suggestion of 
fourteen months ago of quarantin- 
ing dictatorships, he now states: 

“We have learned that God-fearing 
democracies . . . cannot forever let 
pass without effective protest acts of 
aggresbion against sister nations... . 
There are many methods short of 
war, but stronger and more effective 
than mere words, of bringing home to 
aggressor governments the aggregate 
sentiments of our own people.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has also proposed to 
the country a huge increase in our 
already large armament. Under his 
plans we are on the way to become 
possibly the largest naval power and 
certainly the largest air power in 
the world. 

Let me say at once that if our 
defense requires it every American 
will willingly bear that burden 
though it contributes to lower the 
standard of living of every American 
and though it plunges us further 
into debt.. 

It does mean an increase in our 
military expenditure from 650 mil- 
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| we declare that a war exists. 


or 1,500 millions next year. 

But the proper degree of our mili- 
tary preparedness depends first upon 
what our foreign policies are to be, 
‘and second, upon where and from 
what our dangers come. When these 
are determined then the size of our 
armament is for our army and navy 
experts to say. Without these de- 
terminations they can give no com- 
petent advice. 


Need of Armaments 


Depends on Policies 


Our foreign policies in these major 
dimensions must be determined by 
the American people and the Con- 
gress, not by the President alone. The 
citizens can also in some degree ap- 
praise our dangers. After all, it is the 
people who are ma@e poor and: who 
sacrifice their lives and the lives of 
their sons. 

For a hundred and -thirty years 
before the great war and since we 


aggressors in the world. 

The determination of the who and 
when of aggression sounds easy. It 
sometimes is easy. But if one ex- 
amines the history of the world the 
distinction between legitimate ex- 
pansion and wicked aggression be- 
comes confused. 


The League of Nations after some 
years of effort failed to find even a 
definition of aggressor. We are to 
set ourselves up as the oracle of 
righteousness in age-old quarrels that 
began before our nation was born. 


A large part of the United States 
was the result of aggression under 
any definition; likewise parts of the 
British Empire and France. The 
world will not remain static, for the 
pressures of populations, economic 
life, and defense are not static forces. 
In any event, it does not seem to be 
a, job that America should undertake. 
More especially as each case must 
need be debated in Congress and di- 


he has changed. 


in full text. 


What is the foreign policy of the United States? . Is it the 
traditional one, hallowed through a century and a half? Or 
has President Roosevelt developed a new one? 

The President states emphatically that he has not 
changed our foreign policy. Many others assert that he 
has changed it, but they have difficulty in seeing how much 


Former President Herbert Hoover is one of those who de- 
clare Mr. Roosevelt has adopted a new foreign policy. 

Speaking before the Council on Foreign Relations in Chi- 
cago, Feb. I, Mr. Hoover gave his ideas of what our new 
foreign policy is and what dangers lie ahead if this policy 
is carried into practical application. 

The United States News presents the address herewith 


rejected the League of Nations our 
foreign policies have been simple and 
emphatic: 

First, to keep out of foreign en- 
tanglements and other people’s wars; 
not to interfere in the affairs of other 
nations. 

Second, our armament is for de- 
fense, not aggression. 

Third, that defense to include the 
Western Hemisphere by enforcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Protecting Property 
By Peaceful Means 


Fourth, to protect by force if neces- 
sary the lives of Americans who are 
of necessity abroad, but to depend 
upon the peaceful processes of nego- 
tiation to protect their rights and 
property. 

Fifth, to cooperate in peaceful 
movements to promote peace and in 
economic movements to promote 
world prosperity. And to insist that 
neither * spirit nor action do we 
imply either military or economic 
force for these purposes. 

Sixth, under the recent Neutrality 
Law we presumably prohibit the pur- 
chase of arms in the United States 
by other nations while actually at 
war, together with some restrictions 
upon credit and travel. Such pur- 
chases are without restrictions until 
And 
let me say parenthetically that this 
arms provision needs immediate re- 
vision. In effect it compels us to 
take sides rather than be neutral. 

I believe these are the full dimen- 
sions of American policies that have 
been approved by the American peo- 
ple up to now. 

Mr. Roosevelt now proposes to ex- 
pand these policies. The sum of his 
proposal is that -we. make effective 
protest at acts of aggression against 
sister nations. He says we must use 
methods stronger than words and 
short of war. He asks for armament 
to back his extensions. 


The Practical Effects 


Of New Doctrine 


As Daniel Webster said in his reply 
to Hayne, “Let me run the honor- 
able gentleman’s doctrine a little 
into its practical application.” 

First. The only known effective 


| methods short of war and more than 


' words are that we either support one 
side with supplies of food, raw ma- 
terials, finance and munitions, or 
that we deny these to the other side 
by embargoes, boycotts or other eco- 


nomic sanctions. 

Second. The aggressions against 
sister nations that Mr. Roosevelt is 
| discussing are not alone in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They are in reality 
aggressions across the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, in Europe and Asia. 


Third. This new policy meang that 


vided by the emotions of our racial 
origins. 

Fourth. These proposals to use 
some sort of coercion against nations 
are of course a complete departure 
from neutrality ot peoples’ war. 
It is the method of rcion, not per- 
suasion. It is rect violation of 
Secretary Hull’s reaffirmation, on 
which the ink is but sixty days dry, 
of an old American policy that “the 
intervention of any state in the in- 
ternal and external affairs of another 
is inadmissible.” 


Fifth. Such measures are obvi- 
ously futile unless undertaken in co- 
operation with other nations. With- 
out joint action supplies of food or 
oil or cotton or munitions can be 
obtained elsewhere. And joint ac- 
tion means at least temporary alli- 
ances with countries in Europe or 
Asia. 


Sixth. Such policies are provoca- 
tive of reprisals and must be backed 
by armament far beyond that re- 
quired for defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. If we are to provoke 
we must be prepared to enforce. 

Seventh. Economic pressures in- 
evitably run into pressures upon civil 
populations. Civil populations are 
mostly women and children. The 
morals of starvation by force rank 
no higher than killing from the air. 

Eighth. Any nation which sets up 
such policies and builds an arma- 
ment of dimensions to back them is 
sure to arouse fear. This idea of 
America sitting alone determining 
who and what in the world shall stop 
and go would make suspect of the 
whole world, It is certain that com- 
binations of power will arise against 
a nation which does that, no matter 
how good-neighborly its words may 
be. 


Coercion Regarded 
As Path to War 


Let me say at once that any form 
of direct or indirect coercion of na- 
tions is force, and is the straight 
path to war itself. No husky nation 
will stand such pressures without 
bloody resistance. 

Those who think in terms of eco- 
nomic sanctions should also think in 
terms of war. 

It will be said that these meas- 
ures will preserve peace; that if na- 
tions know we will throw our weight 
into the balance they will not trans- 
gress on others. That is world-wide 
power politics. That is the exact 
theory of joining in the balance of 
power throughout the world. That 
setting has, in the long and tragic 
history of Europe, inevitably exploded 
in war. 

All this becomes the most mo- 
mentous change in American policies 
of peace and war since we entered 
the great war. 


* Moreover, the European democra- 


lions of only six years ago to 1,4004 we are to determine who are the 


= 


r cies have accepted it as a complete 4 


change of national policy by the 
United States. If it is not a proposal 
to change radically our policies, then 
they are under a misapprehension. 


Information Needed 


To Guide the Public 


But to determine the issue, let me 
propose some questions that the 
American people deserve to have an- 
swered. 


1. Shall we reverse our traditional 


policies at this time? 

2. Shall we set ourselves up to de- 
termine who the aggressor is in the 
world? 

3. Shall we engage in embargoes, 
boycotts, economic sanctions against 
aggressor nations? 

4. Shall we do this where the West- 
ern Hemisphere is not attacked? 

5. Shall we provide an armament 
greater than that necessary to pro- 
tect the Western Hemisphere from 
military invasion? 


6. Shall we take collective action 
with other nations to make these 
more-than-words-and-short - of - war 
policies effective? 

7. Are we to be the policemen of 
the world? 


Certainly it is due to Mr. Roose- 
velt, to the Congress and to the 
American people that we know ex- 
actly what all this means. The Con- 
gress should have’ this adventure 
Clarified before we go blindly into 
great increases in armament. 

‘Before we answer these questions 
and before we venture: into these 
paths of force and conflict, even 
short of war, we should realistically 
examine how serious the so-called 
imminent dangers are from aggres- 
sive nations. 

Our dangers are obviously in two 
forms—the penetration of their ideo- 
logies, which would destroy democra- 
cies, and their military aggressive- 
ness. 


And their military aggressiveness 
has to be appraised in two aspects. 
First, the direct dangers to the 
Western Hemisphere, and, second, 
our further concern in the dangers 
to our sister Gomooractes in Europe 
and Asia. 

The first segment of this danger is 
the ideologies. The penetration of 
these ideologies, whether it be the 
communism of Russia, the national 
socialism of Germany or the fascism 
of Italy, is an internal problem for 
each country where they penetrate. 

Ideas cannot be cured with battle- 
ships or airplanes. I say this, as I do 
not assume that we intend to attack 
dictators or extirpate ideologies in 
their home sources. That would lead 
the world to worse destruction than 
the religious wars of the Middle 
Ages. 


Defending America 
Against Alien Ideas 


Our job of defense against these 
un-American ideologies is to elimin- 
ate communist, socialist and fascist 
ideas and persons from our own in- 
Stitutions. It is to maintain the 
ideals of free men, which make this 
unprofitable soil for such alien seed. 


I am confident that if the lamp of 
liberty can be kept alight these 
ideologies will yet die of their own 
falsity. They spring not from moral 
and spiritual inspirations but from 
the cupidity of men. In any event 
no additional appropriations for 
arms will settle those problems. 

The second segment of danger is 
that of miiltary attack of the dicta- 
torships upon democracies. 

And we may first explore the im- 
minent dangers of military attack 
upon the Western democracies. And 
again we should consider it in the 
light of realism rather than the ir- 
ritating words that emanate from 
world capitals. 

Our people must realize that even 
if there were no dictators present, 
the blunders in the peace treaties, 
the pressure of population, the im- 
poverishment of peoples will create 
periodic European crises. That has 
bape the history of Europe since 
long before America was born. 


**Realistic Pressures’’ 
In Direction of Peace 


As terrifying as these crises look 
in the morning paper, there are 


more realistic pressures for peaceful ' 


adjustments than for war. 


Since the Great War land fortifica- 
tions for defense have increased in 
power faster than offensive land 
weapons. The dictatorships know 
that if they were to attack the West- 
ern democracies they would probably 
find their land and sea defenses 
impregnable. Attack from the air 
offers hideous destruction, but it also 
brings sobering reprisals. It stiffens 
Tesolution and it does not capture 


upon the Western 


> capital cities. 
the Western democracies of Europe 
can amply defend themselves against 
military attack. 

And in this connection we must not 
close our eyes to one condition under 
which the American people, disre- 
garding all other questions, might 
join in European war. We are a 
humane people, and our humanity 
can be overstrained by brutality. 
That was one of the causes of our 
entry into the last war. For in- 
stance, if wholesale attack were 
made upon women and children by 
the deliberate destruction of cities 
from the air, then the indignation of 
the American people could not be 
restrained from action. 


Forces That Weigh | 
Against A New War 


I do not believe officials of any 
nation have become so foolish as to 
dare the depth of barbarism of such 
an undertaking. The in 


It is my belief that 4 


The Danger of War in ‘Pressure’ on Foreign Nations—Should America ‘Police’ 


World Peace and Democracy?—Lessons of the Last Great Conflict 


-} comes a time, with patience, when 
such ends can be accomplished by — 


the processes of peace. 

There are other factors that we 
need to consider also before we de- 
cide to use force beyond protection 
of the Western Hemisphere. We must 
not refuse to look at the possible 
ultimates before we start down these 
paths. 

If we join with force in Europe or 
Asia, even though it be short of war, 
we must consider its consequences 
should it lead to war. For that is 
the most probable result. The call 
to join is based upon the preserva- 
tion of human liberty in the world. 
Our first purpose is to maintain li- 
berty in America. If civilization 
based on liberty fails in the United 
States it is gone from the earth. We 
must safeguard that, not only in our 
own interest but in the interest of 
the world. 

Personal liberty and free economic 
life are not built for modern war. A 
great war today is a mobilization of 


—Wide World 


HERBERT HOOVER 


the United States today at such kill- 


ings in Spain and China, where it is 
excused as the accident of attempt to 
Gemoralize munitions supply, should 
be warning of the temper which 
would be raised. 

There are other realistic forces 
which weigh against military attack 
by the dictatorships on the democ- 
racies. Despite various so-called “de- 
mands,” the dictatorships are in real- 
ity mainly interested elsewhere. The 
face of Germany is turned more east 
than toward Western Europe. The 
face of Japan is turned west into 
Asia. The Russians are amply en- 
gaged at home. The Italians claim 
grievances with England and France 
arising out of treaties under which 
they came into the great war, but 
these are not impossible of solution. 

Beyond all this, every one of the 
totalitarian States has its own grave 
internal weakness. 

Above all, the common people in 
no country in Europe want war. They 
are terrified of it. 

Do not think I believe the situation 
is not dangerous in Europe. Far 
from it. But it is not so imminent 
as the speeches abroad might make 
it appear. And what is not immi- 
nent is often preventable. 

Obviously, our dangers are much 
less than those of the overseas dem- 
ocracies. The Western Hemisphere 
is still protected by a moat of 3,000 
miles of ocean on the east and 6,000 
miles on the west. No airplane has 
yet been built that can come one- 
third the way across the Atlantic 
and one-fifth of the way across the 
Pacific with destructive bombs and 
fly home again. In any event, these 
dictatorships have nothing to gain 
by coming 3,000 miles or 6,000 miles 
to attack the Western Hemisphere.’ 
So long as our defenses are main- 
tained they have everything to lose, 


(Has No Fear of Attack 


On Our Hemisphere 


That any of these dictatorships, 
whether Japan, Germany, Italy, or 
Russia, or all of them together, have 
the remotest idea of military attack 
Hemisphere is 
sheer hysteria. 

It will be said that we must be 
prepared to go across the seas and 
enforce lawful rights for American 
trade by military action. I do not 


agree with that thesis. There always 


the whole people. That means dem- 
ocracy must temporarily surrender 
to dictatorship, no matter what one 
may call it, in order that we may 
bend our full energies to war. 

~ It means that our country must be 
mobilized into practically a fascist 
State. “It would be so organized. It 
went some distance in the last great 
war, although we did not use that 
term at the time. It would have 
gone much farther if the war had 
extended longer. 

I speak of this not from hearsay 
but as one who participated in the 
economic organization of the great 
war. I saw the rise of opposition to 
demobilization of the interests which 
benefited. But we secured the im- 


“NEW FOREIGN POLICY: MR. WARNING 


Former President Herbert Hoover’s + 


+ mediate and courageous demobiliza. 


tion of this economic power over the 
daily lives of our people because of 
the backing of a real lover of human 
liberty—Woodrow Wilson. 

Today the lowered vitality of free 
enterprise, the necessity to subordi. 
nate or repudiate our enormous peace. 
time national debt to make way for 
finance of a new war, together with 
the ideas of economic power which 
impregnate our government, all drive 
to the improbability of after-war de. 
mobilization of centralized power. 


If it were that or the loss of our 
national independence, it would not 
be too great a price. But let us at 
least recognize that a war to save 
liberty would probably destroy lip. 
erty. In my view another great war 
will make dictatorship universa]. 

Even if we escaped this result, yet 
the sacrifice of our sons and the 
moral and economic destruction are 
a .bitter prospect to contemplate, 
Surely we learned this from the last 
war. As we look back over our parti- 
cipation in that war there ~is stjj! 
another cup of bitterness. America 
can make war but we cannot make 
permanent peace in Europe or Asia. 
The peace after the great war sowed 
the dragon’s teeth whose growth con- 
fronts us today. 

And now a word in conclusion. As 
a nation we must weigh all these 
experiences, these forces and factors 
as best we can. We may not agree 
upon the importance to lay upon any 
one of them. But from the total of 
them it is my belief that at this time 
the country should say an emphatic 
no to the questions of clarification 
which I have proposed above. 


Threats and Force 
As Enemies of Peace 


This world can never reach peace 
by threats and force. If this is to be 
the blind leadership of men, nothing 
can save the world from a catas- 
trophe to civilization. 

No nation has alone built this civil- 
ization. We all live by heritages 
which have been enriched by every 
nation and every century. And to 
save this civilization there must be 
a changed attitude of men. Our 
country, standing apart, can make a 
contribution of transcendent service 
in holding aloft the banner of moral 
relationships. 

If we are to hold that banner of 
morals aloft the people of America 
should express unhesitatingly their 
indignation against wrong and per- 
secution. They should extend aid to 
the suffering. 


Urges Cooperation 
For World Prosperity 
We should not be isolationists in 


peace. We should not be isolation- 
ists in proposals to join in the most 
healing of all processes of peace— 
economic cooperation to -restore 
prosperity. 
_ But surely all reason, all history, 
all our own experience show that 
wrongs cannot be righted and durt- 
able peace cannot be imposed on na- 
tions by force, threats, economic 
pressures or war. I want America ‘to 
Stand against.that principle if it 1s 
the last nation under that banner. | 
want it to-stand there because it 1s 
the only hope of preserving liberty on 
this continent. 

That is America’s greatest service 


to mankind. 
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ly into print as Japanese troops be- 
gan their march through China, 

Speaking in Chicago on October 5, 
1937, he chose sides, 
“quarantine” of aggressor law-break- 
ing nations in these terms: 

“When an epidemic of physical 
disease starts to spread, the commu- 
nity approves and joins in a quaran- 
tine of the patients in order to pro- 
tect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.” 

Here was his first clear broadside 
at neutrality. 
saying, in effect, that the United 
States cannot afford to draw no dis- 


‘tinctions between aggressors and vic- 


tims of aggression. 

That this was his meaning became 
crystal clear last month in his an- 
nual address to Congyess. 


‘‘Methods Short of War’’ 
To Combat Aggression 


Again the President said on Jan- 
uary 4, 1939: 

“Obviously they (democracies) must 
proceed along practical, peaceful 
lines. But the mere fact that we 
rightly decline to intervene with 
arms to prevent acts of aggression 
dees not mean that we must act 
as if there were no aggression at 

“There are many methods short 
of war but stronger and more effec- 
tive than mere words to bring home 
to aggressor governments the aggre- 
gate sentiments of our own people.” 

Senator Key Pittman (Dem.), of 
Nevada, who as chairman of the 
Sepate Foreign Relations Committee 
rarely makes an important an- 
nouncement on foreign policy with- 
out obtaining Presidential approval, 
may have been speaking for the 
President when he Said: 

The American people “do not like” 


suggesting a | 


The President was | 


HE STARTED SOMETHING 

Official Washington is wondering 

to what extent Ambassador Bullitt 

is responsible for the President’s 

new turn in foreign policy—that of 

providing military aid to Great 
Britain and France. 


the governments of Japan and Ger- 
many or “any form of dictatorial 
government, communistic or fas- 
cistic”. 

The final paragraph of his four- 
paragraph statement bears close re- 
semblance to the President’s remarks 
on “methods short of war”. Sena- 
tor Pittman’s final paragraph was: 


“The people of the United States 


have the right and power to enforce 
morality and justice in accordance 
with the peace treaties with us. Our 
Government does not have to use 
military force and will not unless 
necessary.” 

Behind these statements by the 


¢ President and his close advisers has + 
there been any move to favor one | 


group of nations over another group? 
Here is what the record shows: 

For instance: 

In the field of trade agreements, 
the State Department has black- 
listed Germany and has not opened 
negotiations with Italy or Japan. 
On the other hand, more than a 
year of careful effort wert into ob- 
taining a trade agreement with Great 
Britain 

The Export-Import bank recently 
extended a credit of $25,000,000 to 
enable China to buy trucks and 
road-making equipment here. No 
Similar credit has been given to 
Japan. 

A blistering attack on dictatorships 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
recently drew sharp diplomatic ob- 
jections from Germany and demands 
for an apology. Far from apologiz- 
ing, Sumner Welles, then acting as 
Secretary of State, rejected the Ger- 
man objections in a stinging rebuke. 
A short while before, the German 
and American ambassadors had been 
jointly called home under circum- 
stances that pointed to a serious 
strain in diplomatic relations. 

Lately, special courtesies have 
been extended to France to enable 
the French government to buy 
quickly the latest type of American 
military planes. 


Question of Alliance 


With Democracies 


Those are specific ways in which 
the American Government has cast 
its iot with one group of nations as 
opposed to another group. In the 


light of these happenings, Congress 


is insistently asking whether there 
is any American alliance with 
Europe’s democracies. The record 
speaks significantly on this point, 
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BEHIND AMERICA'S 1939 FOREIGN POLICY 


Possibility of an alliance was sug- 
gested in January, 1938, when Cap- 
tain Royal E. Ingersoll, chief of the 
War Plans Division of the American 
Office of Naval Operations, con- 
ferred: with Admiralty officials in 
London. Rumors of a naval under- 
standing with Great Britain followed 


‘him home. Questioned on these ru- 


mors, Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations, first said to a House 
committee: “I will make no state- 
ment in this connection in public 
hearings.” Later he said Ingersoll 
had visited London to discuss ton- 
nage and construction of naval ves- 
sels, but nothing further. 


Singapore was the next place that 
signs of Anglo-American cordiality 
appeared. In mid-February, 1938, 
three American cruisers were the 
Only foreign vessels to attend the 
formal opening ceremonies at the 
newly improved British naval base 
at Singapore. There was reason to 
believe that docking facilities would 
be available there to American ves 
sels in case of need. 


An incident in the South Pacific 
next highlighted cooperation be- 
4ween Washington and London. On 
March 3, 1938, President Roosevelt 
laid claim to Canton and Enderbury 
Isiands, potential bases midway be- 
tween Hawaii and Australia. Great 
Britain also claimed sovereignty over 
the islands and an unusual arrange- 
ment for joint occupation was 
worked out. The two nations an- 


, SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 


Chairman of the Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee who hails the 

President’s statement on foreign 
policy. 


nounced the islands would be used 
jointly “for purposes connected with 
international aviation and communi- 
cation.” 


Eminent Government personalities 
on both sides of the Atlantic have 
had to meet rumors of an Anglo- 
American understanding that goes 
farther than friendship. 


Captain Anthony Eden, while still 
British Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, was asked in the House of 
Commons if the United States and 
Great Britain had a parallel policy 
in protesting the Panay and Lady- 
bird bombings in China. His answer 
was that he preferred to “say noth- 
ing”. 

In February, 1938, Secretary of 
State Hull. had his turn. Senators 
asked pointblank if there 
was an alliance with Great Britain. 
He answered emphatically: No. But 
soon after, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
of England, chairman of the League 
of Nations Union, referred to an 
Anglo-American accord against 
Japanese aggression in the Far East, 
asserting that a “confidential com- 
munication” on the matter had been 
exchanged by the United States and 
Britain. Secretary Hull denied Pro- 
fessor Murray’s statement. 


The Pledge of Help 


To Canadian Defense 


But talk of the London-Washing- 
ton axis was revived by the Presi- 
dent’s speech at Kingston, Ontario, 
on August 18, 1938. He told Cana- 
dians that the United States “will 


America. 
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For many of the dangers of childhood 
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not stand idly by” if Canada is in- | 


vaded. This was widely thought to 
mean that the United States Navy 


was ready to take,the burden of de- | 


fense of Canada off British should- 
ers. Soon afterward a permanent 
American Atlantic squadron of war 
vessels was established. 

Then finally on January 29 Prime: 
M.nister Chamberlain of Britain 
spoke of the American and British 
attitudes as parallel. He said: 


“For peace could only be endan. 
gered by such a challenge as was en- 
visaged by the President of the 
United States in his New Year mes- 
sage—by a demand to dominate the 
world by force. That 
the President indicated and as I my- 


self have plainly deciared already, 


the democracies must inevitably 
sist.” 


It. is. against this that 
Congress is examining the. Presi- 
dent’s restatement of his foreign 
policy. 

Senator Pittman, who attended the 
press conference last wee 
the President outline his policy, hails 
the statement as calculated to “re- 
move any fear that our President is 
going down the road towards war.” 
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An Industrialist Finds the Law 
A Source of Strife and Inequity 


By CHARLES R. HOOK 


Chairman of the Board, National Association 
of Manufacturers 


T is of paramount importance that ¢ would the sense of justice of the au- 


a basis of harmony be worked out | 
in the relations between employer | 
and employe. No question touches | 
‘the public interest more vitally. | 

When the National Labor Rela- | 
tions Act was adopted in 1935, its | 
proponents declared that it would 
promote industrial peace and serve | 
eto inspire cooperative action between 
employer and employe in bringing 
about recovery. 

The title of the act contains this 
clause: 

“An act to diminisn the causes of 
labor disputes burdening or obstruct- 
ing interstate and foreign com- 
merce.” 

Despite this declaration expressing | 
‘the promise and worthy objectives of 
industrial harmony and fair play, the 
preamble of the act stamps it as 
biased and one-sided. It indicts the 
employer, and the employer alone, as 
responsible for strikes and other | 
forms of industrial strife, presuppos- | 
ing his deniefi of the right of em- 
ployes to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 


Charges Unfairness 
In Terms of Law 


The Act throughout is set up to 
‘protect the rights of organized em- 
But in no place does it pro- 
tect the rights of employers or the 
“basic rights of unorganized employes | 
or minority groups of employes. | 

A law which because of inequitable 


‘proved by constructive and impartial 
administration. The National Labor | 
Relations Board—created under the 
-act as an impartial and independent 
board—might have done much to 
convert a poor law into a reason- 
ably good and fair law. 

After the passage of the Act, 
of strikes continued. Certain labor 


git-down strike, which is kidnaping a 
plant and holding it for ransom. 
Thus, new forms of labor strife 
threatened industry as it struggled 
for recovery. 

Business recovery was adversely af- 
fected. The labor strife of 1937 must 
go down as one of the major causes 
for the precipitous decline of business 
activity in that year. The National 
‘Labor Relations Act and its adminis- 
tration are being judged on that basis 
by the public, which has been the 
most serious sufferer. 


sense. 
unions adopted a new weapon, the | 


When industry criticizes the Act or 
its administration it ls made the sub- 
ject of charges that it is unalterably | 
opposed to collective bargaining. I 
want to say that such charges are not 

true. 


Industry’s Position 
On “Bargaining” 


Let me read to you industry’s pos!- 
tion on collective bargaining as 
unanimously adopted at the recent 
Congress of American Industry: 


» whatever form they determine, 
‘through their own freely chosen rep- 
resentatives, and without intinida- 
tion or restraint from any source.” 

; I would like to put particular em- 

pe phasis on the last phrase in that 


~ statement—‘without intimidation or | 


restraint from any source”— for one 
* of the basic faults of the National 
* Labor Relations Act, as drafted and 
- as interpreted, is that it does not 
» recognize this fundamental principle. 
In the light of experience there 
. can be no doubt that resorts to force 
~ and coercive methods, in labor rela- 
.. tions, by either party to the dispute 

* are harmful to all. 
~" The obvious thing to do is to 
“ amend the Wagner Act so as to cor- 
* yect its one-sided character; to sep- 
- arate the functions of fact-finding, 
~prosecution and judicial decision, 
- and to do everything that Congress 


- can do to guarantee impartial ad- | 


ministration. 
In the administration of the Act 


that employers should have the same 


rights as employes to invoke the | 


gervices of the Board. 
. The statement that the Act is one- 


_ of employers. 


~wiction on this point as far back as ° 


‘ (April, 1934. Let me read you a brief 

paragraph from my testimony before 

~ the Senate Committee on Education 

and Labor which was then holding 

‘hearings on the bill which became 
. the National Labor Relations Act: 

“Would it be fair, if you were going 


to set up rules for a contest in any | 


sport, that the rules of the game ap- 
ply only to one side? 


/ ment against improving 
the rights of employers should have | 
. consideration, certainiy to the extent | 


every particular. 
‘who would wipe the act from the 


How long | 


dience stand. for permission to be 
granted to one side in a football 
game to use the flying wedge, the 


| flying tackle, clipping and slugping, 


and at the same time apply penalties 
to the other side for the same prac- 
tice?” 

And I continued, “In my opinion, a 
proper relationship between men and 


- management cannot be accomplished 


by legislation. Without mutual un- 
derstanding, confidence and respect, 
you cannot have satisfactory and 
friendly relationships.” 

In the light of the nation’s experi- 
ence with the Act, I do not hesitate 
to pose the same question or make 
the same statement today. | 


The Way to Attain 
Continuing Peace 


Is it not time that we looked for 
a solution of this problem from the 
standpoint of peaceful methods in- 


stead of warfare? We want perma- 


nent industrial peace. Victory by 
force never won permanent peace. 
Cooperation through understanding 
is the only method that brings.about 
continuing peaee and a sound solu- 


| tion of an economic or social prob- 


lem. 


The enlightened industrial man- 
agement of today recognizes that 


-most of the production problems in 


industry are human problems. It 
seeks to the utmost of its ability to 


develop the spirit of mutual coop- 
-provisions poor law may: be im- | 


eration and confidence between em- | 


ployer and employe: It Knows that, 


| without understanding, the cause -of 
| both industry and labor, the cause of | 


the public and the nation, is lost. 
It recognizes that the human or- 


' ganization represents the most valu- 


_ able asset any business possesses. 
waves | 


This is nothing but ordinary horse- 
It is the kind of sense We | 
should apbly.to the amendment of 


the National Labor Relations Act and 


to its administration. .It is the kind 
of sense that England and Sweden 
have successfully applied to their | 
labor relations. 

In both of those countries, em- 
ployer and employe recognize their 
mutuality of interest and have a 
common understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. The working out of 
methods follows in due course. 

n Great Britain’s major indus- 
tries, studied by President Roosevelt’s 
Commission, of which I was a mem- 
ber, associations of employers and 
the unions respect one another and 


| mutually attribute real value to the 


agreements entered into and to the 
relations that have been built up be- 
tween them. Peaceful solution is fa- 


vored because it is recognized that | 


labor strife has costly and disastrous 
effects upon all. 
treats employers and employes with 
equal impartiality. 


The Government. 


Establishment and maintenance of | 


good labor relations in Great Britain 


; | rests upon moral force rather than 
“Industrial management recognizes | 


“that employes who wish to bargain © 
collectively are entitled to do so, in 


legal compulsion and Sweden’s is a 


voluntary system of collective bar- 


gaining. Differences are settled by 
methods of persuasion rather than 
by compulsion, 

In neither England nor Sweden is 
there any statute such as the Na- 
tional Relations Act which makes it a 
law that you must bargain collec- 
tively. In those countries they bar- 


| gain collectively because they want to 


bargain collectively. 
What we can learn from British 


and Swedish experience is what they 
clearly recognize. 


Good employment 
relations are a natural growth, nota 
manufacture, an organism, not a 
mechanism. 


Equality of Treatment 
Under Law Is Sought 


While, fundamentally, legislation is 
not the answer, we have a jaw on our 
statute books. It alone won’t solve 
cur labor problems. It hasn’t so far. 
| But the fact that we cannot rely 
upon the statute alone is no argu- 
it so that 


both employer and employe and 


willingness to find the solution 


There are those who strongly re- 
sist any amendments to the Act, who 
defend the administration of the Act 
There are those 


statute books. 

Between the two extremes there 
are those who, like myself, believe 
the Act should be.amended. 


A large section of organized labor | 


advocates amendment, 
is beyond belief that such advocacy 
on the part of a large body of or- 


CHARLES R. HOOK 
Thinks Wagner Act is Unfair 


—Harris & Ewing 


J. WARREN MADDEN 
Detends the NLRB’s Record 


the public. 


To amend or not to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act is now one of the, most — 
controversial questions before Congress and 


Charles R. Hook, chairman of the board of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and J. Warren Madden, chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, presented 
thei? conflicting viewpoints on this question 


the Air. 


Following their statements, a panel of four 
experts on labor problems discussed the ques- 
tion extemporaneously. 

Stenographic transcript of the speeches 
and panel discussion is presented here be- 
cause of the importance of the topic and the 
clear statement of conflicting opinions. 


over the radio, January 29, on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System’s American Forum of 


A Clash of Minds in Public Debate 
On Merits of NLRB and Labor Law 


R. ERNEST K. LINDLEY: Mr. + 


Chairman, as the only non-expert 
in this group on the panel, there are 
quite a few questicns I should like to 
ask these gentlemen, questions which I 
think are disturbing the general public. 
Mr. Madden emphasized the mildness of 
the Act and the fairness of the Board's 
procedure. First I should like to ask 
Mr. Gall whether he agrees with Mr. 
Madden’s diagnosis. 


MR. JOHN C. GALL: Mr. Lindley, 
certainly I don’t agree with it, partic- 


ularly as to the fairness of the Board’s | 


procedure. 


It seems to me that part of | 


his speech is notable for what he didn’t | 


say rather than for what he did say. 
For instance, he didn’t tell you that 
although the Act provided that the 
Board would hold elections at the re- 
quest of either party, the Board from 
the very first. took the position it 


wouldn’t order an election at the request | 


of the employer. Even the A. F. L. has 


thought this so unfair that they sug- | 


gested that it be changed in the interest 
of the employer. 


so far in depriving employers of free- 


Following the addresses by 
Mr. Madden and Mr. Hook 
(presented on this page), 
four labor experts discussed 
the issues raised. They were: 
Ernest K. Lindley, Washing- 
ton correspondent; John C. 
Gall, counsel, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; 
Charles Fahy, general coun- 
sel, National Labor Relations 
Board; and Walter Gordon 
Merritt, corporation lawyer 
specializing~in labor cases. 
Their remarks appear here in 
full text. 


dom of speech, that is, the right to ex- 
press their opinions to their employes, 
that the A. F. L. is now proposing, in 
the bill which Senator Walsh introduced 


_this week, to restore that freedom of 
Another point that I think’ is worth | 
bringing out is that the Board has gone | 


speech to the employer. ’ 
He didn’t say there had been so much 
complaint 4 about discrimination in grant- 


ganized labor is for the purpose of ¢.the welfare of the three great eco- 


destroying labor’s rights. 

There is also a large public de- 
mand for amendment of the Act. 
This is reflected in public polls. It 
is reflected by the public’s attitude 
of disapproval of the character of 


strike outbreaks which have occurred 


since the enactment of the law. 


Surely where there is so much 
smoke there's fire, 

The Labor. Board should ‘be the 
first to welcome congressional inves- 
igation of what is wrong with the 
Act, the first to suggest wherein the 
law could be improved. With such 


dissatisfaction and from so many | 
varied sources, the need of impartial | 


investigation certainly is established. 
It is unfortunate that, in the face 


of this, the Board should have op- 
it should deal equally and fairly with | 


should have behind it an attitude and | 


posed a congressional inquiry. 


I say the time has come to recog- 


that.the National Labor Rela- 


through understanding based upon | 
the spirit of good will and fairness. 
. sided is no new position on the part - 
I expressed my con- | 


tions Act has not performed as its 
sponsors originally declared it would 
perform. It has been the vehicle.of 
strife. There is something basically 


wrong with it, and that is, I repeat, 


Certainly it | 


its one-sided charactér and the at- 
titude of its administrators, 

The for mula for correction is sim- 
plicity itself. 

Make the Act- 
sincere document in the pub- 
lic interest, not in the led of one 
group as against any other. 

Any labor legislation should fully 
recognize its ultimate influence on 


any labor relationy¥ 


be modified. 


nomic groups concerned, namely, the 
employe, the employer and the gen- 
eral pubiic. It should be recognized 
that Fede.al labor legislation repre- 
sents a declaration of an industrial 
relations policy for the entire nation 
and-as such it must be so clearly im- 
partial as to secure for itself the con- 
fidence, acceptance and support of 
the country as a whole. 


The basic philosophies to guide the 
working out of amendments ¢an, I 
believe, be covered in the following 
points: 


(1) The mutuality of interest of 
employer and employe should be rec- 
ognized. 


(2) The function of Government 


ing subpoenas for witnesses, the A. F. 
L. is now suggesting that it should be 
mandatory on the Board and its agents 
to issue subpoenas on the application of 
any party. 


Another thing that I think is worth 


_ bringing out is this; Mr. Madden says if 
_ anybody is aggrieved by what the Board 


should be that of assuring that em- | 
ployes shall not be subject to coer- | 


cion from any source, as declared by 
President Roosevelt in settling the 
automobile strike in March, 1934. 


(3) The emphasis on strikes should 
In the Act as it now 
stands too much emphasis is on the 
right to strike. There is no emphasis 
at all on when it is wrong to strike. 


(4) There should be recognitioy 
that every man has the right to work 
unmolest@d whether or noi he is a 
member of a labor organization, 


(5) The dominant philosophy euia 
ing the Act should be adequate pro 

_ tection of the paramount public in- 
, terest. Until such protection is writ- 


ten into the Act the public will suffer, 


does, he can go into court and get a 
review of it. 


NRLB Chief Defends Policies 
As Restoring Workers Rights 


By J. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board 


HE National Labor Relations Act, 

popularly known as the Wagner 

Act, provides, in essence, for only 
three things, 

One is the liberty of working peo- 
ple to join or form unions if they 
wish to, free from interference by 
their employers. The second is the 
duty of employers to bargain collec- 
tively ‘with the representatives se- 
lected by a majority of their em- 


ployes. The third is the duty of the | 


+ be found in the-Regional Offices of 


Government, acting through the Na- | 


tional Labor Relations Board, to as- 
certain by an election or’ otherwise 
what union, if any, a majority of the 
employes in a proper unit desire to 
represent them. 

Whatever else was put into the law 
was merely the machinery necessary 
to protect the right, to enforce the 
duty, and to ascertain the choice. 

The Act provided for no fees, no 
taxes, no forms; no reports, no ques- 
tionnaires, no inspections. Thousands 
of business enterprises which come 
within the scope of the Act have 
never had the slightest contact with 
any one connected with the Board 
and have not been required to spend 
so much as a postage stamp as a 
result of the Act and its adminis- 
tration. 


The Protection Given 
Rights of Employers 


The Act provides for no penalties, 
no fines, no jail sentences, except for 
intentional interference with an 
agent of the Board in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. Employers 
can be proceeded against only in the 
most considerate and _ deliberate 


the Board, or in the hearing room, 
or in the decisions of the Board and 
the Courts, as well as in Strikes, 
picketing and boycotts, industria] 
strife diminished. 


20,000 Cases Brought 
Before the Board 


During the more than three years 
of our existence approximately 
twenty thousand cases have been 
brought to the Board’s offices in the 
twenty-two regions into which the 
country is divided. Some of these 
cases have involvéd, ~-thousands of 
workmen, some only a few. 

Often the case of one or two work- 
men has really embodied the ques- 
tion of whether this new freedom 
for workmen shall exist in a whole 
industrial plant, in a whole com- 
munity. Most of the cases have re- 
lated to discriminatory discharges 


for union activity, company unions, 


refusals to bargain collectively or the 
ascertainment of the proper repre. 
sentatives. 


Each of these subjects is an in- 


_ tensely human one. Our staff mem- 


bers throughout the country have 
done their work under the severest 
scrutiny of the communities where 
the cases have arisen. Such mistakes 
of judgment or technique as they 
have made have not been overlooked. 


“Most employers, however compe- 
tent they may be as business men, 
are bewildered by one experience 


with labor trouble. Our staff people 


_ fashion, with full opportunity to pre- | 
sent their side of the case in an open | 


I don’t know whether he | 


is thoroughly familiar with the difficul- ! 
ties of getting that review and how | 


much it costs, but I have in mind cases 


which have come to my attention where | 


the employers tell me they have spent 
anywhere from $50,000 to $190,000 in 
order to litigate these matters and try 
to protect their rights against what they 
consider the unfair position of the 
Board. 


Appeals Might Bankrupt 


Smaller Companies 
Now, if all employers were large cor- 
porations, like General Motors and Ford 
and Republic and so on, they might be 
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able to afford to avail themselves of their 


_ legal rights, but when you consider that 
| 74.6 per cent of all manufacturing estab- 


lishments in this couhtry employ twenty 
men or less, you realize that in order to 
avail themselves of their legal rights 
they have to bankrupt themselves in 
doing it. 


hearing and with review by a high 
court of the United States of all 
questions of constitutional rights, of 
the interpretation of the law by the 
Board, of the fairness of the Board’s 
procedure, and of whether there is 
substantial evidence to sustain the 
findings. 

Contrast this legal treatment of 
| employers with the way in which 
other laws, mostly State and city 
laws, deal with working men and 
their sympathizers who break those 
laws in the course of a labor dispute. 


I can recall at least fifteen persons 
being shot to death in the year 1937. 
Scores were wounded, hundreds were 
clubbed, thousands were arrested 
and summarily fined or jailed. No 
single employer or representative of 
an employer was even so much as 
arrested, in 1937 or in any other 
year, under the administration of 
this Act, though there was much vio- 
lation of it. , 


‘Scales Still Weighted 
Against Labor”’ 


Taking all the applicable laws, en- 
forced by Federal, State and local 
governments in cases of labor dis- 


putes, together, the scales are still | 
heavily weighted against labor. The | 


Federal Government, in enacting the 
Wagner Act, had no desire to match 
penalties with’ the already existing 
law. Rather it hoped that by placing 


| mild restraints upon employers to 
prevent them from engaging in prac- 
tices which had caused many labor 


_ disputes, it could eliminate many of 


_ the strikes, the shootings, the club- portion has changed so that there 


the wholesale arrests | 


bings, and 
which resulted from such practices. 
When this bill was under discus- 


_ Sion, before it was passed in 1935, its 


opponents invoked the spirits of the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic to 
protest against proposed infringe- 
ments upon the liberty of an em- 
ployer to do as he pleased in his re- 
lations with his employes, though 
his community be rent by labor strife 
as a result of his doing it. Even after 
the Congress and the President had 
approved the law, they made the 
courts of the land ring with their 


arguments that the law was un- 


constitutional, 
meddlesome. 


Less, than two years ago, on April 
12, 1937, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that these legal 
protests were groundless, that this 
law was a rational effort on the part 
of the Gevernment to remedy a 
serious evil, and that the procedure 
which the Board had set up for the 


arbitrary, capricious, 


enforcement of the law was proper. 


I can go on with this list almost in- | 


definitely. Those are some of the typical 
evidences, it seems to me, of the unfair- 


ness of the Act and its administration | 


by the Board. 


MR. LINDLEY: This question of 
the .o ‘dedness 6f the Act has troubled 


a grat many people. Mr. Madden didn't 
deal 


‘very directly with the 
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specific 


Since that time, we have come a 
long way. After the Supreme Court 
decisions, after the Board became 
staffed and equipped to cope with 
the flood of cases which labor had 


not even taken the trouble to bring | 


to the Board when the administra- 
tion of the Act was made impossible 


by legal uncertainty, after American 


, labor became convinced that reme- 


dies for unfair labor practices might 


have to deal with these bewildering 
Situations day in and day out. I 
should like to tell you what they 
have succeeded in doing with the 
fifteen thousand of our cases which 
have been closed. 


About eight thousand of them 
have been closed by agreement of 
both parties. About twenty-five hun- 
dred of them have been dismissed 
as lacking in merit. About four 
thousand of them have been with- 
drawn by the unions filing the 
charge or petition, because they were 
advised by the Board that the case 
lacked merit, or for some other rea- 
son. About one thousand have been 
closed in other ways, such as com- 
pliance with Board decisions or in- 
termediate reports and certifications 
after elections. 


Board Action Viewed 


as Supplanting Strikes 


Each of these fifteen thousand 
cases involved a real or Supposed 
grievance of a few or many Amer- 


‘jean workmen concerning what he 


and the cguntry have come to regard 
as fundamental rights, or a problem 
as to who should represent them in 
collective bargaining. Every one of 
the fifteen thoveand had in it the 
potentialities of open labor trouble, 
and a considerable proportion of 
them would, according to past ex- 
perience, have resulted in strikes if 
there had been no other safety valve 
for these grievances. 


In 1936 and the first four months 


| Of 1937, the number of strikes in the 
country exceeded 
Board cases. 


the number of 
Beginning the month 
after the Supreme Court decisions 


_ and continuing to today, the pro- 


are now about four times as many 
Board cases as there are strikes. The 
processes of law are displacing the 
remedy of self-help, which was the 
express aim and purpose of the 
statute. 


Leaving now the particular dis- 
cussion of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and its administration. 1 
should like to speak briefly of it 
its relation to a more fundamental! 
problem, the problem | of: democracy 


itself. 


In 1935, when the Act was passed, 
the world trend away from freedom 
was strongly under way. Effective 
labor unions had been suppressed 1” 
the countries under dictatorship. 


Our government might have raised 
wages, reduced hours and prescribed 
proper conditions by statute or ac- 
ministrative regulation. In this way 
the possible perils of some self-de- 
termination on the part of the work- 
ers as to what those standards 
Should be would have been avoided. 
The danger that workers, if they 
were given the freedgm to organize. 
would fall under thé spell of irra- 


tional or designing leaders would 


have been avoided. 
This was the choice to be made 10 


a world and time in which the trend 


ernment in return for bounties, 


was, almost without exception. t” 


ward surrendering liberties to g0%~ 
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points you brought up now. I wonder if 
Mr. Fahy, as General Counsel of the 
Board, would tell us whether or not he 
agrees that the Act is lopsided. 

MR. CHARLES FAHY: No, the Act 
is not one-sided if you look at it in its 
setting. Employers have always had the 
unchallenged privilege of choosing their 
own representatives and of fully asso- 
ciating among themselves without inter- 
ference on the part of their employes. 
Employers, however, have denied a like 
privilege, and have frequently prevented 
the like privilege, on the part of em- 
ployes in choosing their representatives 
and in associating among themselves for 
mutual aid and protection. 


The Act seems to remedy this unequal 
situation. To condemn it as one-sided is 
really to advocate the continuation of a 
situation overflowing with gross inequal- 
ity and injustice. Mr. Hook would not 
feel, I am sure, that his employes had a 
right to prevent his company from in- 
corporating or from joining, we will say, 
the ‘National Association of Manufac- 
turers, or from electing its own officers 
and agents, yet he condemns as one- 
sided a law which gives a like privilege 
to his employes. 

MR. LINDLEY: You seem to argue 
that the Labor Act, while it may be one- 
sided in itself, establishes a kind of bal- 
ance which has been lacking before; but 
what harm do you think could come 
from amending the Act, as Mr. Hook 
urged, to protect workers from intimida- 
tion or restraint from any source? 


Effort to Defeat 
Aims of Act Is Charged 


MR. FAHY: The purpose of such a 
proposed amendment is to prevent em- 
ployes from trying to persuade other 
employes of the advantages of organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. Thus 
its purpose is, and has always been, to 
defeat the purposes of the National 


~ Labor Relations Act, and really by pro- 


vision within the terms of the Act itself 


to nullify the real purposes of that Act. | 


It is not only foreign to the Act but 
it is contrary to its purposes. It would 
turn the Board into a police force to 
guard employes against the persuasion 
of other individual employes in union 
matters, instead of protecting the em- 
ployes from the power of the employer 
who uses his control over the economic 
life of the individual employe to prevent 
him from joining a union or to have true 
collective bargaining. 


+ 


1934, and was first used at the time of ¢ MR. GALL: I will say this, that if + 


the settlement of the automobile strike: | 


also, that when the Act was pending be- 


| fore Congress, Senator Wagner agreed 


Should this proposed amendment to | 
prevent coercion from any source be | 
| proper showing by the employer, with- 


adopted, the enemies of organized labor 
would have finally succeeded in destroy- 
ing the Act. 

MR. LINDLEY: Mr. Gall, do. you 
want to say anything in reply? 

MR. GALL: Yes, I would like to, 
because I am rather surprised to find 
that Mr. Fahy thinks that this rule is 
sponsored only by those who want to 
destroy the Act and its benefit to labor. 
I wonder if he has forgotten that the 
phrase was coined by Mr. Roosevelt in 


that this amendment ought to -be writ- 
ten in, and then he changed his mind. 

MR. FAHY: President Roosevelt ap- 
proved the National Labor Relations 


Act in 1935, after this question had been | 


discussed thoroughly by Congress, and 
Senator Wagner, if he at one time did 
approve it, certainly changed his mind 
and became a most vigorous antagonist 
concerning such a provision in the Act. 

MR. GALL: I agree with that. I 
stated Senator Wagner. had changed his 
mind about it. The mere fact that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt signed the Wagner Act 


isn’t inconsistent with the proposition / 
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that I cited, in 1934, because he couldn’t 
write in an amendment. He had the 
choice of vetoing it or signing it, as I 
see it. 

If I may just go ahead with the an- 
swer to the points Mr. Fahy has raised, 


proceeds on the assumption that we 
want to convert the National Labor Re- 
lations Board into a vast police agency. 
That isn’t true. That isn’t the effect of 
anything we have ever proposed. 


All we have suggested is exactly what 
Mr. Lloyd Garrison, former Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
suggested; that is, that where employes 
and their representatives engage in cer- 
tain practices the Board shall, upon 


hold the benefits and protection of the 
Act from those who engage in such 
practices. He was talking about breaches 
of contract by the unions. 

MR. FAHY: Would you then desire 


to have placed in the Act also a pro- 


vision that when an employer has vio- 
lated the Act or has engaged in conduct 
which is illegal under the Act, he also 
shall be deprived of the right to manu- 
facture, we will say? 


the Act were equal and it conferred on | 


both parties the right to bargain col- 
lectively through chosen representatives, 
I would think then you would have an 
analogy; that is, that the employer 
ought to be denied the same benefit 
under the Act that was denied to an 
employe, 

MR. FAHY: Then we are in agree- 
ment, because the Act is equal on the 
basis you suggested it should be. It does 
grant both the employer and employe 
the right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their 

MR. GALL: I am glad to hear you 
say that, because I would like to refer 
to a case where you denied that right 
of the employer when it came before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. You said a 


‘while ago that the only purpose of this 


Act was to equalize the position of the 
employes with what the employers had 
always had, the right to select their rep- 
resentatives for purposes of bargaining. 

Now, in the Hopwood Retinning case, 
you ordered the employer to cease deal- 
ing through a certain representative, and 
when it came to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals they set your order aside on 
that ground. 

MR. FAHY: They didn’t do anything 
of the kind. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals sustained-the order of the Board 
in all respects except one, which has 
nothing to do with the question which 


_ Mr. Gall has raised. 


not mistaken, 


| have anti-lynching 
'the argument against the amendment | 


economic 


MR. GALL: We have a little differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the Circuit 
Court of Appeals said. I read it only a 
couple of days ago. (See column 6:) 

I want to proceed {fo the answer to 
the proposition on this amendment. 
Even if we were suggesting that sit- 
down strikes and other forms of unau- 
thorized activities should be made Fed- 


} eral offenses, in other words that the 


Board was to exercise police function, 
that wouldn’t be such a novel principle 
of law. 

--For instance, Congress has made 
many things Federal offenses which 
were already State offenses, and if I am 
although many States 


books, Senator Wagner is endorsing a 
Federal anti-lynching law, which would 
indicate it isn’t a novel principle at all.. 

MR. FAHY: I think when any act in- 
volving misconduct has become a na- 
tional problem it is a question for the 
national legislature to consider and adopt 
a remedy, but the evils which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act aimed to 


' correct were those growing out of the 


denial of the fundamental social - and 
liberties of the 
through the exercise by the employer of 
its control over the lives of the em- 
ployes. If evils of a national scope arise 


in connection with any other misconduct | 


on the part of either employes or em- 
ployers, they are for the legislature to 
consider. 

MR. GALL: I agree with that. We 


_ want -the legislature to consider them, 


and we hope the Board will join in get- 
ting the legislation sought. 
MR. FAHY: When you come to a 
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yielding them unwillingly to the su- 
perior force of government. 

The proposal of Senator Wagner 
and his associates was directly coun- 
ter to this trend. They proposed that 
the millions of American workers 
who would come within the protec- 
tion of the Act should be trusted 
to determine for themselves and 
through their own chosen leaders 
what they vanted in the way of 


| 


| 


terms of employment, and to bargain | 
rationally with their employers about | 


those terms. They saw nothing in 


the history of American workmen 


and their leaders to indicate that 
they could not be so trusted. They 
proposed to create a new liberty in 
a world where the old liberties were 
being taken away. They proposed to 
have, instead of more government, 
more liberty. 


The Congress and the President 
concurred with these proposals and 
the National Labor Relations Act 
Was passed. Recorded history will 
snow that at that critical time 
America and its Government and the 
leaders of American labor moved 
definitely against the trend of the 
World, and dared to confer upon 
Millions of Amgricans more freedom 
and more democracy than they had 
ever before enjoyed. 


This new liberty has a significance | 


comparable to the ancient liberties 


Which achieved recognition in time | 


to be written into the Bills of Rights 
of our Constitution. A liberty to 
emerge from a condition of economic 
helplessness and dependence upon 
the will of another, to a status of 


having one’s chosen representative | 


received as an equal’ at the bargain- 
ing conference table must be recog- 
nized as fundamental. 

Indeed, the constitutional liberties 
Of freedom of speech, press and as- 


sembly, could not, in their aspects | Ss 
most important to working people, | them represent improved conditions 


be enjoyed until this new liberty was 
created. These constitutional guar- 
antees operate only to prevent in- 
fringement by governments, 
leave individuals and corporations 
free to prevent the exercise of these 
rights. 


the effective operation of the Act, 
the following results of general sig- 
nificance may be reported. 


In most Seetions of the countrys 


most employers are now obeying the 


law. 
As a result of vigorous organiza- 


| 


and 


+ Mr. Madden Defends Labor Act + 


for the workers. 

The conditions which, according 
to the report of the President’s Com- 
mission, have made for industrial 
peace in England and Sweden are 
being realized to a notable extent in 


_ this country, and the progress of the 
After about a year and a half of | 


past year in that direction has prob- 
ably been the most rapid in our his- 
tory. 

Our millions of workers have more 
understanding of and confidence in 
their Government and its several 


statutes on their | 


employes | 


national problem. If you are talking + tion that has arisen to interfere with the + MR. FAHY: I don’t say they are lily- + that part of the Board order which 


about breach of contract, breach of con- 
tract on the part of a union is certainly 
not a national evil, 
breach of contract on the part of the 
employers is a national evil which would 
cause the Congress to legislate upon it. 
MR. GALL: May I conclude on this 
coercion? 
MR. FAHY: We are only two of the 
panel and I -think others of the panel 
should have opportunity to join in this 
discussion. 
MR. LINDLEY: There is a question 
I would like to get in there, because it 
relates to the question of behavior of 
unions, and since the Act compels the 
employers to deal with the union, if that 
union is found to represent a majority 
of the employes, I should like to ask Mr. 
Merritt whether he thinks that the Act 
should be changed, or whether the em- 
ployer should be required to deal only 
with the unions which measure up to 
certain prescribed standards of conduct. 
MR. WALTER GORDON MER- 
RITT: Mr. Lindley, I am entirely in 
sympathy with the principle of the Act 
and think that some such Act is neces- 
sary to protect the rights of employes 
for collective bargaining and to be rep- 
resented by people of their own choos- 


ing. One of the purposes was to break, 


free flow of commerce, on the power to 


| regulate which this Act is based, that 


any more than | 


has to do with employe coercion of 


| other employes. 


down what I might call sales resistance | 


to the recognition of labor unions and 
contracts with labor unions. It doesn’t 
seem to me possible, however, to pro- 
mote that objective, of which Mr. Fahy 
has spoken, without regulating abuses 
on both sides. 

When you are dealing with a question 
of compulsory ideals as between insti- 
tutions or people, you at least should 
couple those: compulsory ideals with 
some requirement that you are only 
obliged to deal with people who: measure 
up to certain standards. Human power, 
whether capital or labor, never stops at 
the portals of justice, and he who would 


—Harris & Ewing 
ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
Newspaper columnist who refereed 
the arguments between the labor 
relations forum speakers. 


contend that labor unions have never 
done wrong, have never been unjust and 
have never offended the public interest, 
must be a child in arms. 

The usefulness of unions would be 
increased 


As to what Mr. Merritt said about 
standards of conduct, he bases his argu- 
ment apparently on the premise, if 
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WALTER GORDON MERRITT 


Labor relations attorney who called 
for legal standards of conduct which 
labor unions would have to observe. 


' unions have now become so powerful, 
_ that they also should be regulated. How- 
ever, the contention he-now makes was 


made at the time the National Labor 


_ Relations Act was enacted. It was made 
| aS a Move contrary to the purposes of 
the National Labor Relations Act. It is 


not anything now brought out in view 
of any increase in strength of labor or- 
ganizations, 

Furthermore, as I said before, a case 
in my opinion has not been yet made 
out against labor organizations in rela- 
tion to their misconduct which has cre- 
ated an evil which calls for national 
legislation. A case was made out over 


_a long period of history in this country 
_of interference by employers with the 


rights protected by this Act. 
MR. MERRITT: May I respond to 


‘that, Mr. Lindley? 


Above everything else, it seems to me 


_ that Mr. Fahy and other representatives 


| of the Board seem to be exceedingly un- 
mindful of the excesses and mischiefs | 


if sales resistance to union | 


contracts would be decreased by reason | 


of the regulation of unions, and by re- | 


| quirements in this Act which would set 
up certain minimum standards which a | 


tion and 


_ union must reach ag a condition of en- 


joying the benefits of this Act. Coopera- — 


labor relations 


would be | 


strengthened by regulating the mischief | 


of both sides of the employment rela- 
tion. We need regulation of labor, as 


they have become powerful organiza- | 


tions in our body politic, just as we 


_ needed regulation of capital. 


_ branches today than they have ever | 


tion campaigns and under the pro- | 


tection of the Act the two great 
labor organizations claim about eight 
million members, 
than three million in 1934. 


as against less | 


Freedom of speech, press and as- | 
sembly are enjoyed in greater de- | 


gree and in more communities in 
America than ever before. This has 
resulted almost entirely from the in- 
sistence by workers and the Govern- 
ment that the new liberty of unioni- 
zation be respected. 

Through union meetings and 
workers’ education programs set up 
by unions and their sympathizers, 
millions of Americans are receiving 
an education and experience in the 
principles: and practices of self-gov- 
ernment which seems to me to be 
more valuable to the country than 
any other type of adult education. 
In my opinion, these workers are be- 


coming one of the most intelligent | 


and stable forces in American SO- 
ciety, and if the test comes as 10 


whether we can preserve our form of | 


Government, it will not be they who 
will be first misled by the dema- 
gogue. 

Many thousands labor 


of new 


had before. 


Preliminary estimates of the Bu- | 
“reau of Labor Statistics of the De- 


partment of Labor indicate that 
strikes during 1938 when the Act was 


in regular operation were only one- | 


half as numerous and involved only 


one-third as many workers as in 1937 | 


when’ the Act was defied as unconsti- | it shouldn’t be loaded with police func- 


tutional and the inflow of cases to 


the Board was so great that prompt | 


investigation and trial of cases was 
impossible. 

These gains which I have recited 
seem to me to be substantial and 
important in themselves, but their 


chief importance lies in their demon- 
stration that a government may ob- 


tain spiritual and material advan- 
tages for its people by creating a 
new liberty, even in a world which 
treats old liberties with cynicism and 
contempt. 

My impressions of the importance 
of the Act and its administration to 
democracy itself are confirmed by 
the first full length study of the Act 
and its administration. Professor 
Brooks, of Williams College, a com- 


_ petent and unprejudiced scholar, has 


agreements have been arrived at by | 
collective bargaining between em- 


ployers and unions. Each of these 
agreements represents peace, stabil- 
ity and mutual respect, and most of 


just published such a book. I quote 
one of his paragraphs: ' 


tween democracy and dictatorship. 
whether political or industrial, the 


Why not, then, amend the National | 


Labor -Relations Act to limit the privi- 
leges which it extends to uniens which 


respect the rights of others by living up | 


to a code of ethics to be prescribed in 
the Act itself. - 

MR. LINDLEY: Mr. Ga I don’t 
think you quite finished a moment ago. 
Would you like to follow on? 


MR. GALL: Just this one point, that 


I think the position of the Board that 


tions would be perhaps stronger if it 
weren't ajready exercising police func- 


tions against the employer. In the Ford | 


Motor case the order of the Board was 
that the company should cease from 


threatening, assaulting, beating, or in any | 


other manner interfering with the rep- 
resentatives of the union distributing 
literature. That is purely a police func- 
tion that the Board has exercised in that 
order. 

MR. FAHY: The Board, 
hearing which was about 


after a 


eighteen | 


months ago, is now about to issue ap- | 


parently a final order against Ford to 
call upon them to cease and desist from 
such things as Mr. Gall has referred to. 
Now, what he is suggesting is that if 
certain employes eighteen months ago 
tried in some place or manner to per- 
suade other employes to join their union, 


_ the Board should now have got around 
“In the, contemporary conflict be- | 
those employes not to do that. 


National Labor Relations Board is in 


the center of the struggle. Its in- 
fluence and power are wholly:on the 
side of democracy.” 


to issuing a cease and desist order telling 


Of course, that just doesn’t, to me, 
make sense. It would not accomplish 
the purpose that Mr. Gall has in mind. 
Furthermore, there is no evil of any 
character that calls for Federal legisla- 


involved in organized labor. Even act- 
ing on the ordinary basis of human ex- 
periences, is it possible that any such 
group of human beings should be or 
could be so lily-white as is here repre- 
sented ? 


white. 


MR. MERRITT: In New York City, 


for instance, we had strikes to over- 


throw the decisions of our State Labor | 


Board. We not only had sit-down strikes 


on the streets of New York, but we had | 


lay-down strikes, so that traffic was 


stopped and people couldn't walk 


Broadway. 
It seems to me— 
MR. FAHY  (interposing): How 


many such strikes—lay-down,. let’s say? 

MR. MERRITT: There were a good 
many lay-downs. The Blaek Maria had 
to come and haul them away. 

May I proceed without interruption 
for a minute more? It seems to me 
above everything else the Act should 
recognize and the Board should recog- 
nize that when labor undertakes, through 


_ legislation which it has secured the en- 
_actment of, to turn over to a Govern- 


mental agency the question of protect- 


ing, adjudicating afid arbitrating, if you 


will, their rights of representation and 
their right to act in collective bargain- 
ing, that that should no longer be a 
question of industrial strife. 

When the tribunal of reason is avail- 


_ able, there is no justification for resort 


to the tribunal of force, and therefore I 


would prohibit the employer from using 
the services of Mr. Balleisen in any way 
whatever, 

Mr. Gall has submitted to The United 
States News the following statement to 
clarify his remarks in the above debate 
and to be made a part of the official 
record: 

In the American Forum of the Air 
program, Mr. John C. Gall, N.A.M. 
Counsel, asserted that a Circuit Court of 
Appeals recently had reversed an at- 
tempt by the National Labor Relations 
Board to disqualify a representative 
chosen by an employer for purposes of 
collective bargaining. Mr. Charles Fahy, 


_ General Counsel of the National Labor 
_ Relations Board, denied that such a de- 


favor an amenament to this Act, which | 
would forbid the Board from taking | 


jurisdiction of any case where the men 
had elected to go out on strikes, to take 
the place of the action which the Board 
was supposed to perform. 

MR. FAHY: In other words, it is now 
proposed that labor's right to strike be 
prohibited; perhaps the most reaction- 
ary proposal on the question of laboz 
relations that has ever been advanced in 


_the United States. 


Mr. Gall Clarifies 
NLRB Case Dispute 


N THE case of National Labor Re- 
lations Board v. Hopwood Retin- 


cision had been handed down. 


After checking the Court decision we 
request that the following be inserted in 
your printed transcript of the panel dis- 
cussion to show the correct facts in. the 
case: 

Footnote by Mr. Gall: 

“Unanimous opinion of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d 
Circuit, in the case of the National Labor 
Relations Board v. Hopwood Retinning 
Company, Inc., et al., July 11, 1938: 

“x = * The (National Labor Rela- 
tions Board) order also provided that 
the respondents (Hopwood Retinning 
Company, Inc., et al.) cease and desist 
from using the services of L. L. Ballei- 


_ sen or any other person for the purpose 
| of evading their obligations under the 


_ employes after 


ning Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., the United | 


States Circuit. Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit, ordered the employer to re- 


_instate”with back pay employes locked 


out in connection with transfer of its op- 


erations to a new corporation, controlled | 


by it, doing business in New Jersey. 

It was decided, also, that the offering 
of individual contracts to employes was 
an evasion of the duty to bargain. These 


contracts had been drawn up with the | 


aid of L. L. Balleisen of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. 
However, the court refused to uphold 


Act. 

“*Balleisen was the author of the con- 
tract which was offered. to the men in 
trying to induce them to return to work. 
There is no provision of the Labor Act 
which would justify a disqualification 
of Balleisen or any other person from 
preparing an agreement for the em- 
ployer to present to the employes in the 
attempt to bargain collectively under the 
Act.* 

“*They may indeed be accepted by the 
collective bargaining. 
The Board is without power to disqual- 
ify those who attempt such service. It 
is not the individual but the result, and 
whethér or not there has been collective 
bargaining within the terms of the Act, 
or at least an attempt to do so, is the 
test. 

“*This is to be determined by the in- 
tent of the employer to deal collectively 
with the employes as shown by his acts 
and the terms of the contract offered or 
accepted. The Board is without power to 
say what person may conduct the ne- 
gotiations. This direction of the order 
to cease and desist will be modified.’ ” 

“Italics are Mr. Gall’s. 


got a telephone where he lives! 


Bobby’s back, I mean. 


friends news like that? 


Wonder What 
Time My Daddy | 
Will Telephone? 


to him about Bobby. He’s my cousin, and 
he’s just five weeks old. And they haven't | 


“One of these days his mother’s going 
to run out of his talcum. Or she’ll want his 
father to stop at the drug store on the way 
home for oil. Or maybe she’ll want to ask 
the doctor about that rash on his back — 


“Then suppose some’ week he gains six 
ounces. Don’t they expect to tell their 


“Well, how is Bobby’s mother going to 
do all those things besides her marketing? 
“I’m going to see if my Daddy can’t fix 
it. He’s afways saying how good telephone 


~ service is—and how cheap.” as. 
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You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition, Sen Francisco 
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The United States News 


February 6, 1939 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


RATORICAL storm clouds swirled over the 
Capitol last week causing the forecasters of 
Congressional weather to predict that a violent 


' tempest is brewing on the issue of a for- 


eign policy. 

More than one President has found foreign 
policy a major source of trouble. And that it 
can cause trouble in 1939 was shown by the de- 
velopments last week arising out of the investiga- 
tion of proposed sales of modern military planes 
to France. 


The actual developments were comparatively 
few, and even these were obscured by the thun- 
der and fury of the oratorical outbursts. 


On the Senate side of the Capitol the Military 
Affairs Committee began an inquiry into the 
proposed sale of planes to France. To present his 
viewpoint, Mr. Roosevelt called the Committee to 
a secret conference at the White House. 

Meanwhile, the Senate debated angrily. (Ex- 
cerpts from the debate appear on this page.) 
Critics of the Administration demanded that 
findings of the Committee be made public and 
expressed the fear that Administration activities 


” 4n behalf of France and England are apt to lead 


the United States into war. 


Plane Sale Defended 


As Normal Procedure 


Backers of the Administration defended recent 
developments in foreign policy, particularly the 
sale of planes, which they contended is a “normal 
and usual” procedure. 

From the Senate the storm spread to the House. 

In an effort to halt the growing sentiment for 
reduction of national defense program appro- 
priations below his recommendations, the Presi- 
dent called the House Appropriations Committee 


‘subcommittee handling War Department appro- 


priations to.the-White House for a conference 
at which he emphasized the need for the ful! 
amount requested. 

Republican members of the House Foreign At- 
fairs Committee issued a statement protesting 
against what they termed the President’s “un- 
neutral actions and secret methods” in approving 
Sale of airplanes to France. 

At the close of the week, Mr. Roosevelt’s de- 
tailed press conference explanation of his foreign 
views gave Congress.a more substantial ground 
for its discussion. 

But, the consideration of American foreign 
policy did not slow down the rapid pace of other 
Congressional action on domestic policies. 


First major legislation of the sesstun was com- 
pleted Feb. 2 when the House approved the con- 


‘ference report on the WPA deficiency appro- 


priation measure which, in its final form, retained 
the reduction in the appropriation for relief 
needs until July 1, from 875 million Square to 725 
million. 

Major stickling point on which the conferees 
of the two houses couid not agree was the House 
amendment requiring that WPA wage differen- 
tials between different sections of the country 
be held to 25 per cent. The House settled this 
issue by voting 252 to 140 to throw out the amend- 
ment. 

Another controversial issue was settled when 
the House voted 344 to 35 to continue until Jan. 
3, 1940, the Dies Committee investigating un- 
American ,activities and propaganda. Speaker 
Bankhead earlier in the week said that he will 
reappoint Representative Dies (Dem.), of Texas, 
as chairman and name to the committee the 
members who served in the last Congress. 

The House also approved continuance of the 
committee on Government reorganization legis- 
lation. 

More. trouble over Presidential nominations 
appeared when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
voted, 15 to 3, against the nomination of Floyd 
H. Roberts to be a Federal district judge in 
western Virginia. The committee’s action came 
as a result of*the opposition of Senators Glass 
and Byrd, of Virginia, to the nominee whom 
they declared to be “personally offensive and 
personally obnoxious to them.” 

Again a large amount of important legislation 
was introduced. 


Plan Offered to Tax 


Government Salaries 


Chairman Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee introduced a measure provid- 
ing reciprocal taxation of Government salaries 
after Dec. 31, 1938, and prohibition of retroactive 
taxation of State salaries. 

Rep. Kennedy (Dem.), of New York, introduced 


a resolution to require the State Department to _ 


make a complete report on our relations with 
Mexico in connection with the expropriation of 
our oil properties. 

Four Republican Senators asked repeal of the 
President’s authority to issue up to three billion 
dollars in additional currency. 

‘Senator Lodge (Rep.), of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced a tesolution to require Secretary Morgen- 
thau to reveal the operations of the ‘two- billion- 
dollar stabilization fund* which he described as 
“a tool in the conduct of foreign relations.” 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, proposed a 
constitutional amendment to exclude aliens from 
the count in apportioning State membership in 
the House of Representatives. 

Other committee action in addition to that 
already mentioned included the appearance of 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to testify in favor of proposed changes 
in the Social Security Act, and the decision of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee to call 
in airplane manufacturers so that it may obtain 
a first hand picture of the airplane building 
capacity of the United States as compared with 
that of other nations. 

Impeachment charges against nia ol 
Labor Perkins were investigated by the House 
Judiciary Committee. The Committee decided 

to give her an opportunity Feb. 7 to testify as 
to her administration of the Department of 
Labor. 


The Military Affairs Committee Calls 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in an unusual move invites the Sen- 
ate-Military Affairs Committee to the White House for an ex- 
planation of his reason for extending aviation aid to European de- 


mocracies. 


The Committee, keyed by numbers for identification for the reader, 
1, Lewis of Illinois; 2, Reynolds of North Carolina; 


is as follows: 


nesota; 


—Harris & Ewing” 


to Find Out. Abou Military Affairs 


3, Lee of Oklahoma; 4, Austin of Vermont; 5, Sheppard (Chairman) 
of Texas; 6, Johnson of Colorado; 7, Thomas of Utah; 8, Bridges of 
New Hampshire; 9, Gurney of South Dakota; 
11, Holman of Oregon; 
of Missouri; 14, Hill of Alabama; 
of Kentucky, and 17, Schwartz of 


Min- 
13, Clark 
16, Logan 


10, Lundeen ot 
12, Nye of North Dakota; 
15, Minton of Indiana; 


“Secrecy. 


in Americas Foreign Relations: 
The Senate Debates War Plane Sales to France 


Recent trends in the nation’s foreign policy were * French commission went up in an airplane designed 


debated in the Senale las€ week, precipitated hy 
disclosure of sales of American planes to the French 
government and by a secret conference of the mili- 
tary affairs committees of both houses of Congress 
at the White House. Excerpts from the debate 
follow: 


R. NYE (Rep.), N. Dak.: I have been one of those 
who many times have wished we might have known 

in 1917 what we have come to learn about 1917 since that 
time. I here and now give notice of withdrawal from 
all executive sessions of the Military Affairs Committee 
in its present consideration of national defense measures 
until such time as a reasonable part of. the record, de- 
void of military secrets, shall be available to the people. 
Mr. CLARK (Dem.), Mo.: I agree most heartily with 
the protest of the Senator from North Dakota against 


| 
| 
| 


holding, under the seal of secrecy in executive a 


of committees of either the Senate or the House, mat- 
ters not involving military secrets of the United States. 
A few days ago the Committees on Military Affairs of 
the Senate and House were called into an extraordinary 
meeting to hear a discussion by two distinguished 
American Ambassadors (Mr. Bullitt and Mr. Kennedy) 
and to be instructed on the international situation. 


Secret Hearings 


Or Public Sessions 

I think the visit from those two Ambassadors was an 
outrageous attempt to stampede the Military Affairs 
Committees with respect to an international situation 
-with testimony which simply reflected the views of 
those two Ambassadors. 

I deplore the growing tendency, apparently, to turn 
Congressional hearings into hippodrome performances, 
and vaudeville shows in the way the Senator has sug- 
gested. So far as executive session proceeding is con- 
cerned, I have absolutely no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Ky., Majority Leader: We all 
have recognized it is entirely within the province of a 
committee to decide whether hearings shall be open or 
secret. 

If there was some way to insulate the American 
nation so that information to which the American people 


ff might be entitled could be given to them alone, and not 


be percolated into the chancellories and military head- 
quarters of other nations, it might be a different proposi- 
tion. The theory upon which we preserve secrets is that 
information shall not be divulged to other nations. 

Mr. CLARK: The fact is that apparently all the in- 
formation about our own national affairs percolates into 
the chancellories and various agencies of Europe and 
every other country in the world, and the only people 
who are to be insulated and protected from the facts are 
the American people. 


Shall the People Be 
Eased Into War? 

Mr. BARKLEY: With respct to the suggestions 
about the two Ambassadors—our Ambassador to 
France and our Ambassador to England—I do not un- 
derstand those gentlemen came here primarily to go 
before the joint session of the two Military Affairs Com- 
mittees. I think it would be a good thing if more Ameri- 
can representatives to foreign countries should come 
home now and then and keep in contact with the Ameri- 
can people. I do not understand that either Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt or Ambassador ‘Kennedy of his own initiative 
and volition went before the joint session of the com- 
mittees, but it was not only their privilege but their 
duty to lay before any committee of es any in- 
formation of benefit to the government. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.), Cal.: The fundamental ques- 
tion here is: Shall we be eased into war and our people 
never know it? Shall we be in the.position of men and 
women carried into war without their knowledge, or 
are we entitled to the knowledge if we are being carried 
.into war? 

It happened that in Los Angeles a member of the 


for warfare and he went up in it under a name different 
from that which was his own. He was injured by the 
crashing of the plane. Then it was the American people 
knew.a foreign commissioner was in this country to 
acquire airplanes, 

We were endeavoring to acquire certain numbers of 
airplanes ourselves but we were willing to postpone our 
needs and requirements to aid a foreign country. These 
things were unknown to our people. Why? 

Good God, do yqu not think, Senators, the American 
people have the right to know if they are going down 
the road to war? Do you not think the American 


Secrecy in American foreign policy 
making is challenged in the Senate. 
‘What is the significance of the ad- 
ministration-sanctioned sales of Amer- 
‘ican airplanes to the French govern- 
ment, of the confidential reports of 
Ambassadors Kennedy and Bullitt be- 
fore committees about conditions 
abroad, of the suddenly called White 
House conference with the Military 
Affairs Committeemen of Congress? 
Charges are flung into the debate 
that the Nation is being “eased” onto 
the brink of war, that information 
about executive sessions on national 
defense, withheld here, percolates 
freely into European chancellories, 
that even the Treasury's stebilization 
fund operates under secre! arrange- 
ment to bolster the franc ond the 
pound, with potential effect in case 
of war. 

High lights of the debate on the 
most important topic of today appear * 
on this page. 


people, with their experience of the past 20 years, should 
be,informed if their rulers are going to take them even 
to the brink of war? 

Mr. BARKLEY: If we are doing nothing in viola- 
tion of international law or in violation of any obliga- 
tion of ours, if we are doing*what our people have al- 
ways done undeér the rules of international law, selling 
products to other nations which are not at war, how is 
such a sale automatically to drag us into war, as the 
Senator seems to fear? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: It is the question of 
secrecy, the question of keeping from the American 
people just what is being done in respect of matters of 
this sort, and the possibilities of sales of planes: and 
sales of other munitions of warfare. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (Dem.), Tex., Chairman, Senate 
Military Affairs Committee: The Committee has reached 
no definite decision whether the proceedings shall be 
published nor that the proceedings shall be kept secret 
permanently. 

Mr. LEWIS (Dem.), Ill}: Our country just now is 
being driven, by observations of editorials and speeches, 
to the conclusion there is some secret, underlying ar- 


+ 


- Congress. 


rangement between this country and foreign countries, 
particularly, sir, France and England. This conclusion 
or suspicion is imputed at once to some secret course 
of the President: I assert there has never been an 
€xpression from those in authority in the United States 
to justify any foreign premier to say what the position 
of the United States would be in a matter in which the 
foreign government is involved, particularly where it is 
a military contention and a military conflict. This ex- 
pression only could come from our people through 


Is U. S. Responsible 
. For Frane or Pound? 


Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Mich.: Would the 
Senator say he doubts whether there is any agreement 
in respect to the stabilization fund which would involve 
our mutual responsibility for the French franc and the 
British pound—a responsibility in turn which might be of 
the utmost primary importance in case of war? 

Mr. LEWIS: Some time past there was an under- 
Standing between the United States and France and 
Great Britain to come to some agreement with a view 
to holding on equality the money of the three countries 
for the purpose of international trade. That is now 
elapsed and passed for more than a year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: The stabilization fund operates 
not only under a seal of secrecy but under an absolute 
refusal ever to,permit anyone in Congress or anywhere 
else to ask any questions whatsoever regarding what 
has been done with any ofthe $2,000,000,000. 


Stabilization Fund: 
12 Million Profit 


Mr. BARKLEY: The establishment of our fund was 
purely a commercial arrangement. I understand it has 
been used in such a way as to make a profit to the Ameri- 
can Treasury of $12,000,000. As to any ironbound ar- 
rangement between the three countries with respect to 
the stabilization fund, I doubt whether there is any such 
thing in existence. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: If there are any obligations 
which bind us to the maintenance of the stabilization of 
franc and the pound, Congress ought to know them. 


Mr. BARKLEY: I cannot leave unnoticed the sug- 


* gestion that by sale of airplanes to Frange our Gov- 


ernment was postponing its own needs until the re- 
quirements of France should be fulfilled.. The American 
Government has no authority now by any appropriation 
to purchase planes that will be sold to the French Gov- 
ernment. The President_asked Congress for $500,000,000 
to expend over a period of two years for national de- 
fense. That money may not be available for several 
weeks or months. 

Mr. CLARK: Appropriations have been made for a 
certain number of those planes. Does the Senator 
realize that the plane which crashed in Los Angeles was 
designed to be in the competition for the purchase of 
airplanes under last year’s program and not under this 
year’s program. 

Mr. BARKLEY: I do not think the question of an 
air force for our national defense depends on the type 
of plane that crashed out in California. It would facili- 


_tate our own defense if, and when, the time comes for 


production of the planes which our country will need, 
private industry will be ready to turn them out as 
rapidly as our country~shall need them. 

Mr. CLARK: Never before in history has it happened 
that a proposal was seriously made to sell what might 


be the very latest development in any branch of the 
art of warfare to any foreign country, friendly or other- 


wise, if there was a possibility it might be hecessary 
and useful for the defense of the United States. 


Mr. JOHNSON: The particular .airplane which fell 


was one built practically for the United States, 
Mr. CLARK: Partly paid for by the United States 
Government, as I learn from the press.. 


A NEW CHAPTER 
IN U. S. RELIEF 


NEW chapter has just been written in the his. 
tory of America’s-efforts to help the needy, 

What was looked upon in the spring of 1933 
as a temporary procedure—Federal participation 
in the relief program—has developed into a cys. 
tomary, accepted routine. Each year since then 
Congress has-been asked to provide more funds. 
And each year, except for minor modifications 
such as the requirement for payment of prevail- 
ing wages’and the setting up of broad expendi. 
ture classifications such as public roads, Congress 
has granted substantially what the Administra- 
tion asked. 

But Congress, in completing action on the 1939 
WPA Deficiency Appropriation and sending it to 
the President Feb. 3, assumed new responsibili- 
ties and for the first time outlined relief policies 
on a major scale. 

So if is that the new WPA Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Act makes these stipulations: 

Provides 725 million dollars for WPA operations 
up to July 1, 150 million dollars less than the 
President requested; but at the same time jin 
order to forestall suffering during the winter adds 
the requirement that there shall be no adminis- 
trative reduction of more than 5 per cent before 
April 1; 

Invites the President to seek additional funds 
before July 1 if he finds an “emergency” has 
arisen; 

Limits expenditures on wholly Federal projects 
to 93 million dollars; 

Earmarks 5- million dollars for employment of 
approximately 25,000 unemployed railroad clerks 
and other railroad workers on Railroad Retire- 
ment Board studiés; 

Stipulates that none of the appropriation shall 
be used to carry out the President’s executive 
order by which he had proposed to give civil 
service status to WPA employees as of Feb. 1; 

Bans use of funds for payment to aliens or 
persons who decline to accept private employ- 
ment at the prevailing wage in the locality; 


**Politics In Relief”’ 
Made Federal Offense 


Provides that it shall be unlawful to promise 
employment on relief as a reward for political 
activity; to deprive or threaten any one with loss 
of employment on work relief because of political 
activity; that it shall be unlawful for any super- 
visor in a work relief agency to use official au- 
thority to jnterfere with or influence an election, 
and for any person knowingly to solicit contribu- 
tions from employes paid out of relief funds: a 

Forbids use of relief funds to establish mills*or 
faetories which would compete with existing in- 
dustries and employment of funds for defense 
purposes. 

Back of Congress’ changed attitude toward 
WPA and its new consideration of the relief prob- 
lem on a permanent rather than a temporary 
basis is the story of a change in public sentiment. 

Reports gathered by veteran members of Con- 
gress aS well as by new members show a growing 
public disapproval of many WPA low-cost projects. 

Adding substantially to the groundswell of 
disapproval is the knowledge of WPA’s role in 
the last election campaign. That this role was. 
important in many sections is given official con- 
firmation by the evidence gathered by Senator 
Sheppard (Dem.) of Texas and his committee on 
campaign expenditures. 

And the need for mapping long-range stand- 
ards for expenditure of relief funds is shown by 
the reports of economists pointing out that the 
country can expect to have many millions ~of 
unemployed for a number of years to come. 

One report by Government economists, for ex- 
ample, shows that industrial production must 
rise 40 per cent above present levels if unem- 
ployment is to be reduced in 1929 averages. The 
most optimistic forecasis for 1940 predict a rise 
only about half as large as that. 


Long-Range Programs’ 


To Be Considered 


Already Congress has a framework for con- 
sideration of relief problems when the program 
for the next fisca! year is brought up, in the re- 
port of the Special Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Unemployment and Relief, submitted Jan. 
14, which gives the first official recognition of 
relief as a problem requiring some sort of a 
long-range program rather ‘than the “temporary” 
expedients followed so far. 

The significance of the new attitude? 

As the answer is given both on Capitol Hill 
and by Administration officials: 

WPA as such apparently is scheduled for re- 
placement by a new public works agency, per- 
haps a new Department of Public Works such as 
is envisaged in the President’s . . reorganization 


program, 


Record of Legislation 


BILLS PASSED 
appropriation ($725,000,000) for remainder of 
fiscal year (H. J. Res. 83); Congress compieted 
Feb. 3. 

Continuing the House Committee on Government 
Reorganization, with same powers as in 65th Con- 
gress (H. Res. 60); House adopted Feb. 1. 

Continuance of House special committee to inves- 
tigate un-American activities (H. Res. 26); Adopted 
by Hause Feb. 3. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Continuing Reconstruction Finance Corporation (S. 
1102); Sen. Glass, Va.; Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Making permanent the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(S. 1110);.Sen. Thomas, Utah; Education and Labor: 
Military Training of CCC (S. 1182); Sen. Reynolds, N. 
C.; Military. 

Substitution of five-member commission for present 
11-member Interstate Commerce Commission, with re- 
vised powers (S. 1132); Sen. King, Utah; Interstate 
Commerce. 

Completion of Florida Ship Canal (S._1100); 


Sen. 
Sheppard, Tex.; Commerce. 
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it White House—that given by the 
president each spring for the news- 
paper people of the Capital—gen- 
erous portions of strawberry, vanilla 
and chocolate ice cream are served 
the hundreds of guests. Except for 
the unusual quantity which must be 
provided for such a large group, there 
is nothing unusual about the menu. 

But there was a time when the 
serving of ice cream at the White 
House was a noteworthy event—so 
noteworthy, in fact, that historians 
made due record of it and the people 
who attended that function talked 
about it for days afterward. 

So it is that the: description of the 
jnaugural ball in 1813, climaxing the 
second inauguration of President 
Madison, contains this paragraph: 

“Last night I was bid by our Presi- 
cent to the White House and it was 
the most unusual affair. Mrs, Madi- 
son always entertains with grace and 
charm, but last night there was a 
sparkle in her eye that set astir an 
air of expectancy among her guests. 
when finally the brilliant assemblage 
_-America’s best—entered the dining 
room, they beheld a table set with 
French china and English silver, 
laden with good things to eat, and 
in the center, high on a silver plat- 
ter, a large, shining dome of pink ice 
cream.” 


How Dolly Madison — 
Made “‘Ice Cream” | 


When some of the guests compli- 
mented Dolly Madison, the Presi- 
dent’s wife, on her new dessert, she 
told them that the ice cream they 
had enjoyed in reality was a simple 
mixture—just strawberries from her 
gardens and a good rich cream from 
the President’s farm in Montpelier— 
all sweetened, mixed together and 
then placed on ice until frozen. 

Yet the success of that first use 
of ice cream at awh official function 
in this country—incidentally, a most 
primitive form of ice cream as com- 
pared with the modern product—did 
not result in widespread use of the 
new’product. 

Ice cream had been made and sold 
in a few places in America before 
Dolly Madison served it at the White 
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The Story of American Efficiency 


T one party each year at the+ 


lce Cream—Now “A Year-Around Food" 
As A Result of Industrial Ingenuity 


57/2 Quarts 
FOR 
EACH PERSO 


Quarts | 


A 


| EACH PERSON: 


FOR 


1939, sy THe Unrrep News PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 


House. But lack of even the most 
primitive methods of obtaining ice 
and of satisfactory equipment for 
making ice cream prevented its use 
except by the most well-to-do. © 


Commercial Production 


Was Started in 1851 


Not until 1851 is there any record 
of manufacture of ice cream on an 
industrial basis. In that year Jacob 
Fussel, a Baltimore milk dealer, be- 
gan using his surplus cream for mak- 
ing ice cream and soon saw his new 
business supplant his old. 

Growth of the industry during the 
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SORRY, JIM, BUT IT’S 
AGAINST COMPANY POLICY 
TO ADVANCE MONEY! 


How to solve the problem 
of employee loans 


nen one of vour emplovees suddenly needs 
'2 cash for an emergency—a large doctor 
spital bill, for instance, he’s likely to 
me to-vou fora loan. For his famity's sake 
‘ant him to get the money. You know, 
recover, that a man worried by money 
Prov'ems can’t make the most of his job. 
Where workers can borrow 
ompany can hardly be expected to act 
‘ily banker to all your employees, Yet 
re are they to borrow? Banks require col- 
i which wage earners don't often own, 
nakers they can'treadily get. And their 


have their own money problems, 
supply cash credit to those without 
és credit is the job of Household Finance. 


From Household workers can borrow from 
$20'to $300 on a business basis. Loans are re- 
paid in 10 to 20 monthly installments which 
average less than 7% of the borrowers’ 
monthly income. Last vear Household service 
helped more than 700,000 men and women. 
More for their money 

To borrowers Household also provides prac- 
tical eae money management and 
better buymanship—shows them how to 
save on daily purchases and get more out of 
limited incomes. Wouldn't you like to know 
more about this family money service and 
how it can help your employees solve their 
problems? The coupon below will bring you 
further information without obligation, 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE | 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances’ 


one ef America's leading family finance organizations, with 240 brenches in 133 cities 
See Huusehold’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” at the New York World's Fair 


919. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN- 2 


“ease send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation. 
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was comparatively slow. Not until 
about 1900 did the annual production 
increase to a quantity large enough 
to warrant classification of ice cream 
manufacture as a substantial indus- 
try. 

In 1900 the average person in the 
United States ate only a little more 
than a quart of ice cream during 
the year. ‘ae 

In 1920 the per capita consumption 
oi ice cream had grown to 5'!, 
quarts. By 1938, the per capita con- 
sumption had shown a further in- 
crease and amounted to 81% quarts 
for each person. 


At the same time there has been 
a growth in the sale of ice cream 
during the winter months. Ice 
cream, to a greater extent than ever 
before, is accepted as a year-around 
food. 

Th@,success of the ice cream in- 
dustry in increasing its sales is the 
Same story that is characteristic of 
othef American industry: Efficiency 


in developing new methods of manu- | 
facture and utilizing new inventions | 


to improve quality and give the 
consumer a better buy. 


Manufacture Placed 
On Scientific Basis 


Back in 1900 few ice cream plants 
had laboratories. Now most of the 
big plants run their operations on a 
scientific basis and the old “rule-of- 
thumb” methods are discarded even 
in the small establishments. 


_ Laboratory research to improve 
flavor and texture of ice cream, 


homogenization or the process of. 


using pressure to break the fat glo- 


bules of cream to minute particles, | 


better sanitation, progress in meth- 
ods of refrigeration, freezer inven- 


tions, and improvements in distribu- | 


tion all have been factors in the tre- 
mendous increase 
cream—from’ 25 million gallons in 
1900 to 148 million gallons in 1920 
and then to 275 million gallons last 
year. 


in sales of ice. 


In 1900 and even in 1920 the qual- | 


ity of -ice cream produced often 
varied widely. And the ice cream 
was far inferior in flavor to the ice 
cream of comparable grade made’ to- 
day. 

The essential processes in making 
ice cream are comparatively simple. 
Milk, cream, sugar, flavor and a 
Stabilizer (usually pure food gelatin 
or some similar edible colloid which 
is used in quantities of less than one 
teaspoon to a quart to prevent iciness 
in the ice cream) are put together 
to get a “mix”, 

After the “mix” is obtained, air 


_ must be forced into it in proper pro- 


portions and the “mix” is frozen. 
The air must be whipped into the 


'mix during the freezing, as other- 


} 


| solidly frozen mass. 


wise the product would be a hard, 
The leading ice 
cream producing States have laws 
setting up standards as to the 
amount of air which may be put in 
ice cream. 


New Freezing Method | 
Yields Smoother Product 


The most revolutionary develop- 


ment in manufacture which has been 


introduced within the last decade is 
the continuous process of freezing. 


Formerly ice cream freezing was 


_ done. entirely by the “batch method.” 


Under this system the freezing ma- | 


chinery whips air into the mix. while 


| 


it is being frozen. Under the new ! 


+ latter half of the nineteenth century + continuous process, air is introduced 


into the mix during freezing afid the 
freezing is carried out much more 
quickly and at a lower temperature. 
This prevents the formation of ice 
crystals in the ice cream and pro- 
duces a smoother texture in the prod- 
uct. 

The successive improvements in 


freezing machinery~ have reduced 
the time needed to make ice cream. 
The modern type of “batch” freezers 
were thought to have achieved real 
progress when the freezing time was 
reduced from 12 mifiutes or more to 
6 minutes. | 


Rate of Production 
Is Greatly Speeded 


Under the new continuous process 
the ice cream flows through the ma- 
chine steadily and is frozen in ap- 
proximately 10 seconds. 

The main effect of the speeding 
up of the time of freezing is that, 
through preventing the formation of 
ice crystals, the texture of the. ice 
cream is improved. A secondary fea- 
ture is that the rate of operation is 
speeded up so that a continuous proc- 
ess freezer can turn out ice cream 
about three times as fast. 

The ice cream, partly frozen, is 
hardened in insulated rooms. Here 
modern science has vastly improved 
the procedure. By establishing a 
temperature of from 20 to 50 degrees 
below zero in the hardening cham- 
bers instead of the 5 to 10 degrees be- 
low zero temperature maintained a 
few years ago, the time of hardening 
has been reduced and a smooth ice 
cream is manufactured. 


Product is Molded 
To Order of Buyer 


Ice cream nowadays is packaged in 
practically any form in which the 
consumer might want it. By order- 
ing in advance, the housewife may 
get ice cream in any one of the hun- 
dreds of shapes in which it is pos- 
sible to mold it at the factory. Molds 
appropriate for* almost every occa- 
sion are obtainable, including Christ- 
mas trees, Santa Claus designs, val- 
entines, pumpkins, cherry trees, 
fancy fruits, flowers and organiza- 
tion emblems. 

Another service which has been 
added since 1920 is the sale of the 
various specialty products such as ice 
cream on a stick. Sales of these 
specialties since their introduction in 
the ’20’s have increased much more 
rapidly than the sale of ordinary ice 


~ 


| opened a large new market. 


| by the ice cream industry is that the | 


nearest soda fountain, 
store or restaurant and readily ob- | 


| cream, and are believed to have 


The result of all the progress made 


modern American can step to the 
ice cream 


| tain a delicious food which once was 
| available only to royalty or persons 


| Of great wealth. 


(The foregoing is article No. 54 
in a series on outstanding de- 
velopments in the efficiency of 
American . industries.) 


THE TWIN 


STAINLESS’ STEEL 


non-frost, non-mist, double-width windows—assuring a clear view 
of the Burlington’s unmatched scenic Mississippi river route. 
You'll enjoy the Zephyrs speed which glides you to St. Paul and 


Minneapolis in record time. 


to Minneapolis. 


NORTHBOUND 


SOUTHBOUND 
Morning Afternoon Morning Afternoon 
8:45am !'4:00pm Ly. .. «Chicago, . 3:00pm 10:59 pm 
3:00 pm. 10:29pm Ar, .. . St.Paul. .« « Ly. 8:30am 4:30pm 
3:30pm 10:59pm Ar. . . Minneapolis . . Lv. 8:00am 


No Extra Fare On Any Burlington Train 


F. F. CRABBE, General Agent 
309 Woodward Bidg., Washington, Phone: National 2335 


DIESEL-POWERED 


New, Convenient Connections at Chicago 


The Northbound Morning Zephyr now leaves Chicago at 8:45 am, 
45 minutes later than before, making new or better connections with 
15 additional crack trains. Running time of this morning Zephyr has 
been reduced 15 minutes. Now, only 6% hours to St. Paul; 6% hours 


DOUBLE DAILY Zephyr SCHEDULES 


Ride these 
Wonder Trains 


Only trains in this service built 
of stainless steel, strongest and 
most durableof all modern alloys. 
Only trains driven by diesel 
power—for smoother starts and 
effortless speed. Only trains with 


HOW TO PACKAGE COLD WATER IN CUBES 


You do it at home every day. ? - 
That makes you, personally, both a food packer 


a thermal engineer. 


The engineering problem is to get heat out of the 


water quickly; the food problem is to be. sure of 


cleanliness and purity. 


The man who designed your refrigerator solved both 


problems for you very nicely by making your ice cube 
trays and grids out of an alloy of Alcoa Aluminum. 


Point one: Aluminum jig a very superior conductor 


of heat. 


Point two: Aluminum is friendly to food; it is 
‘non-toxic, resistant to corrosion, easy to keep clean. 


Vix 


Your ice cube tray made 


of Aluminum is, in 


engineering parlance, a highly efficient heat ex- 
change device operating under strict chemical and 


sanitary specifications. 


A similar problem in your business may well 


have the same solution: one of the many alloys of 


Aleoa Aluminum. 


The cost will be reasonable. Aluminum itself is 
nol expensive; it is easy to fabricate and light to 
handle. Furthermore it is easy to get started by 


asking for the suggestions of one of our experi- 
enced engineers. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE TAX OUTLOOK 
AND THE DEFICIT 


The tax outlook. Plans in Con- 
gress. An expert outlines budget 
balance prospect. 


HE problem of finding revenue with which to 


help pay the increasing costs of the Federal - 


Government is attracting little or no attention 
among the rank and file in Congress. 
Representatives of the country’s wheat growers 
now are on record in favor of a processing tax 
on wheat. The White House, the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board are opposing revival 
of processing taxes, so that Congress is failing to 
show even a flicker of interest in that subject. 
Chairman Doughton (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, of the Ways and Means Committee, is spon- 
soring the President’s plan to remove the tax 
exemption from income of Federal, State and 
local Government workers. Yet few Congressmen 
are enthusiastic over the idea of subjecting their 
Federal salaries to State income taxation. 


Forty States Oppose 


Tax on Securities 


Even now, forty States are organized to op- 


.. pose the recommendation of President Roosevelt 


-. that income from future issues of Government 


bonds be subject to taxation. 

There is little enthusiasm for, or even interest 
in, suggestions for increasing middle bracket in- 
come surtaxes or for tightening the provisions of 
existing estate taxes. Congress, according to 
frequent observations of its members, would pre- 
fer to reduce Government expenses rather than 
to increase taxes. 

With a budget of nine billion dollars, expense 
cutting would have to be drastic to bring that 


- budget in line with a six-billion-dollar income. 


On that subject there now is the observation 


* of a man who is credited with more expert knowl- 
_ edge of Federal Government taxation and spend- 


- ing policies than any other individual. 


a 


This man 
is Roswell Magill, until recently Under Secretary 
ef the Treasury and now a professor at Columbia 


University. 


Reduction of Spending 


Viewed as Necessary 


Mr. Magill now is on record as saying: 

“A study of the record and of the budget seems 
to show that, if the Federal budget is ever to be 
balanced, expenditures must be materially low- 
ered, and tax revenues must be materially in- 
creased. The process is bound to take several 
years at best, and it is a process requiring de- 
termination and self-sacrifice to a major de- 
gree.” 

The former Under Secretary said that even 
with heavy increases in income, estate and gift 
taxes it would take about three years to balance 
a national budget of about seven billion dollars. 
But the budget now is nine billions instead of 
seven billions. 

To attempt to bring about a balance between 
Government outgo and income, Mr. Magill sug- 
gested that there are three methods that could 
be applied: (1) a 60 per cent increase in taxes, 
(2) a one-third reduction in expenditures and (3) 
a sufficient increase in the national income. 
“The probable solution,” he said, “will be a com- 
bination of all three.” 


President Roosevelt has said that the need is 
for a national income of 80 billion dollars, but 
Mr. Magill observes that a high income in one 
year will not solve the Government’s financial 
problem. The need, rather, is for a system of 
taxation and a control over expenditures that 
will permit a balance over a cycle of years, leav- 
ing some excess of revenue over expenditures to 
reduce the debt. 

So far as can be determined from statements, 
of the White House and of members of Con- 
gress there is to be no earnest effort to bring 
about an early balance of the budget. 
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The Voice 
of Busin ess 


DR. CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 


The Cotton Textile 
Ine. 


President, 
Institute, 


F the ootton grower is to be saved as a farmer, 

cotton must first be saved as a commodity. 
Acreage restrictions, marketing quotas, Govern- 
ment loans and payments of benefits to farmers 
have been directed toward the farmers’ imme- 
diate welfare, while the welfare of cotton as an 
object of commerce and a commodity for con- 
sumption has been left to sh'ft for itself. 

Foreign cotton has prospered mightily, but 
American cotton now faces the prospect of vir- 
tual extinction unless there is an early change 
in Government policy. 

Cotton as a material of industry and ~trade 
does not need subsidies. It asks nothing more 
than an equa! competitive advantage with foreign 


growth and with the substitute materials which | 


are Striving to displa¢e it, and all too success- 
fully, both at home and abroad. 

Of the self-imposed barriers to Ameritan cot- 
ton the most effective from the immediate short 


run: view is the Government loan policy. The. | 


amount of the loan per pound of cotton is pre- 
dicated largely upon the conception of a fair 
return to the farmer, which does not take into 
account what world consumers are able and 
willing to pay. 
(From an address at the Cotton Consumption 
. Council, New Orleans, January 30.) 
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Billions From Abroad... Mr. AA opkins - 


Seeks Prosperity... 


Tax Pro blems 
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“The Rising Hoard 
of Hot Money’ 


in the United 


Net [nFlow of Capital 
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| he gradual accumulation of foreign capital that has gone on in this 
country since January, 1935, is shown by the chart printed above. 
Capital flowing into the United States from abroad during that 
period represented a net accumulation of more than 3.5 billion dollars 
on October 26, 1938, and since has risen further. | 


Newsgram below.) 
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Flight of capital from European countries to the United States, after 
slowing down early in 1938, was resumed on a large scale with the war 
scare late in that year and has kept up since. 


(For details see the 


(Based upon a chart prepared by the United 


States Treasury Department.) 


oe 


THE INFLUX OF HOT MONEY’: 


WHAT MEANS EUROPE AND AMERICA 


ares money” — frightened capital — from ‘ 


abroad is continuing to flow into the 
United States in important volume. . 


This new flow started in earnest during the 
first week in October of last year, after Munich. 
It reached a high point in the week ended Octo- 
ber 19 when more than 100 million dollars came 
rushing in from Europe. After that the flow 
subsided somewhat, 


Capital is fleeing to the United States, seek- 


‘ing haven in a nation in which native capital- 
ists assert a lack of confidence. 


The United States Treasury keeps a close tab 
on this capital flow from abroad. For the first 
time the Treasury has offered a chart to show 
the cumulative totals of foreign capital that 
have been coming to the United States. This 
graph (above) serves as a fever chart of disturb- 
ance in the capital centers of the world. 

Latest figures, just now published, are for the 
week ended October 26, 1938. 


220 Millions The figures for Octo- 

ber show that in the four 
Moved to weeks after Adolf Hit- 
In Four Weeks ler gained the right to 


carve up Czechoslovakia, 
nearly 220 million dollars in foreign capital 
came rushing to this country. The bulk of this 
“hot money” was in the form of short-term bank 
funds seeking safe storage. > 

Altogether, in the period from January 2, 
1935, to October 26, 1938, foreign capitalists 
shipped to the United States a cumulative net 
total of $3,662,174,000. 

In the period since October 26 there have 
been other large shipments of foreign capital. 
Great Britain has accounted for an important 
part of the recent flow, as British capitalists re- 
vealed an apparent lack of faith in the stability 
of the pound sterling. 

As’ a result, unofficial estimates are that the 
“hot money” supplies in the United States at 
present aggregate approximately four billion 
dollars. 

The biggest slice of that vast total of capital 
is shown by the Treasury Department to be in 
the torm of short-term banking funds. These 
funds bear no interest’ On last October 26 
foreign holders had $1,785,141,000 in balances 
that had been built up since January, 1935. This 
money could rush out of the United States in a 
hurry if there should be a scare here. 

Then, in addition; foreigners have invested 
$1,186,407,000 in American securities between 
January, 1935, and October 26, 1938. They also 
have moved $638,391,000 worth of foreign se- 
curities to this country for safe-keeping. 


Flight of Money 


difference does it make 
how much foreign cap- 
ital comes into this 
country? 

The answer that the Government’s advisers 
give is that the mass movement of capital in 
flight, first from one scare and then another, is 
a major symptom of the deep-seated difficulty 
that afflicts the capitalistic system. 

Back in 1937 the White House, the Treasury 


A Symptom of 
Business IIls 


Capital in flight. A symptom of 
trouble. What vast inflow of “hot 
money” from Europe means for the 
United States. 


and the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System all were worried by the prospect 
that this “hot money” might create an infla- 
tionary situation within the United States and 
then might suddenly be withdrawn to cause a 
resulting deflation. 

A wide variety of plans were studied in an 
effort to find a way to check the inflow. 

Then came the 1937-38 depression and foreign 
capital started to flow out, thereby relieving the 
problem that officials had worried about. But 
Munich and its aftermath produced a 
new capital fow. That flow is associated with 
the continued increase in the gold supplies of 
the United States. 

The Federal Reserve Board, commenting on 
this situation, says in its annual report pub- 
lished on January 31: 

“Of the inflow of gold from abroad. about 
two-thirds has resulted from the movement of 
foreign capital to the United States. Large and 
erratic movements of capital floating from 
country to country at a time of political uncer- 
tainty and financial disorganization have been 
cne of the most disturbing factors in the finan- 
cial fabric of post-war years. 


“Such movements are 
not like capital thove- 


Slows Activity in ments for long-term in- 
vestment or seasonal 


Nation Affected 
j movements in connection 


with foreign trade, nor like movements in re- 
sponse to differences in interest rates, which 


Loss of Capital 


’ have long been a part of the international finan- 


cial mechanism. Large and sudden capital with- 
drawals tend to cause contraction of credit and 
to retard business activity in the country from 
which the capital is withdrawn, 


But, it is asked, what + 


“At the other end, accumulation of foreign 
funds in the money market which appears for 
the time to offer the best security or the great- 
est opportunity for profit is disturbing to the 
monetary and credit systems of the country 
where this market is located. These movements 
accentuate speculative changes in the security 
market and create either a condition of arti- 
ficial monetary ease or the need of absorbing 
excess bank reserves at: public or private ex- 
pense. International capital movements _ac- 
count for the greater part of the reserve prob- 
lem with which this country has to coniend.” 

In other words: “Hot money” right now is a 
disturbing factor in Europe. If recovery gets 
under way in the United States, it might tend 
to turn that recovery into a boom based upon 


* over-abundant credit resources. 


Always it is a potentially disturbing factor 
that serves as a symptom of the world’s trouble. 


L. ScotTr 


MAPPING U. S. AID 
FOR BUSINESS 


Harry Hopkins’ new job. A man- 
date from Congress. New life for 
an old department. 


ae statute that sets forth the duties of the 
Department of Commerce says: 

“It shall be the province and duty of said De. 
partment to foster, promote, ahd develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, 
manufacturing, shipping and fishery industries, 
and the transportation facilities of the United 
States.” 

Harry Hopkins now has taken over this job, 
which appears to carry with it the responsibility 
‘for finding a prescription that will solve the na- 
tion’s economic problems. If successful, Mr. Hop. 
kins will be expected to end the need for the 
unemployment relief organizations that he 
headed for so long. 


Plans Greater Activity 


*For the Department 


The new Secretary of Commerce intends within 
the next week or two to outline the plans that he 
has for invigorating his Department. There a}. 
ready are signs that- important changes impend 
and that the Department of Commerce isto be. 
come much more active and much more of a fac- 
tor in the general scheme of affairs in Wash. 
ington. 

One of these signs is found in the selection of 
Willard Thorp, recently of Dun and Bradstreet, 
to be Mr. Hopkins’ personal economic adviser. 
Dr. Thorp is closely acquainted with the prob. 
lems of industry and at the same time is an eco. 
nomic liberal. He recently expressed the belief 
that the Department of Commerce should do for 
American business what the Department of Agri- 
culture now does for the American farmer. That 
department operates in virtual partnership with 
the individual farmers of the country. 

Another of the signs is Mr. Hopkins’ expressed 
intention to try to develop his department into 
a positive aid to business. The Secretary told 
newspaper men on February 1: 


Advocates *‘Fair Profits” 


As Business Stimulant 


“Naturally, anything I can do in this job that 
will increase the national income I want to do, 
and I am fully aware that one of the important 
elements in achieving a rising national income 
is, among other things, a fair and reasonable 
profit to business and therefore that, and all 
other things related to it, become my concern.” 

The Department of Commerce, although the 
center of much information bearing on the prob- 
lems of American industry, has had little voice 
in shaping or guiding the policies of recent years. 
Its experts, until now, have been outside the 
councils of the Administration. 

Now, however, Mr. Hopkins is expressing an 
intention to try to carry out the mandate that 
was given by Congress in the statute that cre- 
ated the Department he heads. 

To try to fulfill that mandate, the new Sec- 
retary may decide to reorganize the Depart- 
ment, adding functions that would perform for 
business men many of the services performed for 
farmers by the Bureau~-of Agricultural Econo- 
mics in the Department of Agriculture. 

Definitely scheduled is an improvement in fact 
finding and statistical services of the. Depatt- 
ment of Commerce. 

Definitely scheduled, too, is an effort by Mr 
Hopkins to enlist the active support of business 
men in a program that will be designed to iron 
out differences between the Government and 
business. President Roosevelt has let it be known 
that he would like very much to induce 50 or 6v 
business men to enter Government service i0 


help with administration and policy forming. 


+ The Course of F ederal Spending + 
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BOVE is a corrected chart of the estimated 

monthly “investments” — expenditures of bor- 

rowed money—to Le made by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the months ahead to July, 1940. 

This monthly estimate is based upon the budget 
of projected receipts and expenditures submitted to 
Congress by President Roosevelt, with adjustment 
for a five-month cut of $150,000,000 in relief. costs 


in the period immediately ahead. There also is some—+ 


adjustment for probable over-estimates of expend 
itures and under-estimates of receipts. 

A downturn in the rate of Government “invest- 
ment” or contribution to purchasing power is sched- 
uled for the first half of 1940, not the last half of 
1939, as previously shown in a chart printed Jan; 23. 


This downward adjustment for the’first half of 
1940 is based on lower estimates for relief outlays, 
a request by the President for $422,000,000 of add!- 
tional revenue, an increase of one per cent in pay- 
roll taxes, and the gradual completion of publi¢ 
works projects. which must be completed by July 
1, 1940. 

As the chart shows, the size of the Government 
“investment” is scheduled to continue on a lareé 
scale during the calendar year 1939 and then (0 
contract sharply during the first half of 1940. The 
projection based upon budget estimates necessall:y 
is subject to change inasmuch as Congress 145 
yet to act apan appropriations for the new fiscal 
year. 
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jemsqrai: The New Program of Bank Reforms 


A of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
views as to the major reforms needed 
in the nation’s banking system. 


Legislation long has been advocated © 


to coordinate Federal and State 
panking policies and remedy defects 
in Governmental banking regula- 
tions. 

In its annual report to Congress 
Jan. 31 the Board described these 
problems: 

The question of coordinating Gov- 
ernmental bank examination and 


Banking reform propo- 
sals take definite shape. 
What will be asked of Con- 
gress? Here is a summary 
of Federal plans for bank 
“controls.” 


bank supervision with general credit 
policies. 

Inadequate power of the Federal 
Reserve Board to control excess 
bank reserves. 

Overlapping jurisdiction of both 
State and Federal banking authori- 
ties. 

Discriminations between different 
classes Of banks, particularly those 
affecting bank membership in the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Bank Examination 


-and Credit Policies 


In regard to the coordination of 
bank examination and credit pol- 
icies the Board said that at times 
in the past the two types of policies 
have worked at cross purposes with a 
“consequent aggravation of defla- 
tionary and inflationary trends. 
This réport presents for considera- 
tion the problems whether and, if 
so, by What method examination 
policies could be harmonized with 
credit policies so as to become jointly 
a stabilizing force in the national 
economy.” 

The section of the report dealing 
with the problem of control of ex- 
cess reserves states “that the present 
and prospective volume of excess re- 
serves may, at some time, become the 
basis of an injurious credit expan- 


BROAD outline now is available 4 


—Wide World» 
ASKS ACCOUNTING 
Senator Lodge of Mass. is demand- 
ing that the Treasury make a full 
and public accounting of its secret 
$2,000,090,000 stabilization fund. 


sion” and that the Board’s powers 
now may not be adequate to prevent 
such-an expansion. 

“The Board,” the report added, “is 
convinced that there is no immediate 
prospect of excessive expansion of 
bank credit, and no reason to change 
the present policy of monetary ease 
adopted for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing recovery. It believes, however, 
that the present is an appropriate 
time to review our banking, credit 
and monetary system in order that 
Congress may consider such changes 
and improvements as appear desir- 
able.” 


Treasury's Powers 


Over Bank Reserves 


At another point the Board’s re- 
port states that “under existing con- 
ditions the Treasury’s power to in- 
fluence member bank reserves out- 


weigh those possessed by the Fed- | 


eral Reserve System.” 

In its discussion of overlapping 
jurisdiction of banking authorities 
the Board points out that bank ex- 
aminations now are conducted by the 
Federal Reserve System, the Comp- 
troller.of the Currency, the Treasury 


| 
| 
| 


omy @ and the Federal Deposit Insurance < 


Corporation. 


“From this process,” declares the - 
- Board, “the banking picture emerges 


aS a crazy quilt of conflicting powers 
and jurisdictions, of overlapping 
authorities and gaps in authority, of 
restrictions making it difficult for 
banks to serve their communities and 
make a living, and of conditions 
making it next to impossible for 
public authorities to apply adequate 
restraint at a time and in conditions 
when this may be in the public in- 
terest.” 


Division of Authority 
With the States 


Another factor, the Board points 
out, is the confusion arising from 


| the fact that the Federal Govern- 


ment shares responsibility for bank 


supervision with 48 State authorities.” 


Respecting discriminations  be- 
tween different classes of banks, the 
Board declared that its member 
banks are subject, among other 
things, to many restrictions not ap- 


plicable to other banks in respect to. 


affiliates with which they may be 
connected. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, has declared that the prob- 
lems raised by the Board’s report 
will require an intensive study and 
that he favors the establishment of 
a joint committee of the House and 
Senate for this purpose. 


Odds are regarded as against Con- 


| gressional legislation at this session 


covering the points raised by the 
Board. GLENN NIXON. | 


‘The TNEC Studies 


“Idle Capital” 


DMITTEDLY this is the problem | 


fundamental to recovery: How | 
can private capital be put back to > 


work on a prosperity basis? 
Therefore the investigation of life 
insurance companies—the largest 
single group of investors in the 
United States—being launched this 
week by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee is heralded by 
economists as an outstanding phase 


— 


+ Shields & Company 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


February 1, 1939 


$25,000,000 3% 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as 
applicable securities laws. A complete list of the Underwriters (as defined in the Federal Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended) and the respective amounts which they severally have underwrillen, subject lo the conditions specified 
in the underwriting agreement, are set forth in the prospectus. Among such Underwriters are the following: 


The First Boston Corporation 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Due February 1, 1949 


Due February 1, 1954 


Due February 1, 1959 


$50 Par Value 
(Entitled to Cumulative Dividends) 


Prices: 


February 1, 1939 to date of delivery 


Dillon, Read & Co... 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Bonbright & Company 


ncorporated 


This announcement appears as @ matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of 
these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is 
made only by the prospectus, dated February 1, 1939; the prospectus does not constitute an offer by any Underwrilér to sell 
these securities in any stale le any person to whom ut is unlawful for such Underwriter'to make such offer in such state. 


The North American Company 
$20,000,000 32% ities Series due 1949 

% Debentures, Series due 1954 

- $25,000,000 4% Debentures, Series due 1959 


696,580 Shares Preferred Stock, 534% Series 


101°%4% for 342% Debentures, Series due 1949 
101% for 3%% Debentures, Series due 1954 
1014% for 4% Debentures, Series due 1959 
$52 per share for Preferred Stock, 5*4% Series 


in each case plus accrued interest or dividends from 


may legally offer these securities under 


F 


- Union Securities Corporation Mellon Securities Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporat 


Incorporat 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


FAVORS “SECRET” FUND 
Secretary Morgenthau says what’s 
the Aise of a secret fund if it isn’t 
seeret. He claims the fund’s use- 
fulness requires secret operations. 


of the Committee’s study of the eco- 
nomic system, far overshadowing the 
study of patents on which public 
hearings have just been completed. 

The importance of life insurance 
companies in the national economy 
is illustrated by data for 1937 which 
show that ten of the leading com- 
panies bought approximately two- 
thirds of all capital issues sold dur- 
ing the year. 


A large number of the principal 
insurance executives of the country 
are expected to testify in the hear- 
ings before the Committee during the 
next two weeks or so, the first pub- 
lic investigation. of their busines# 
Since the 1906 report to the New 
York legislature. 


At the hearings, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission will submit 
data it has compiled from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to insurance com- 
panies last year and from a general 
Study it is making. 

Here are some of the topics on 
which it is expected the insurance 
executives will be quizzed: 


Just how are insurance officials 
meeting the responsibility of hand- 
ling the total of $27,650,000,000 of as- 
sets owned by their companies? Do 
insurance executives consider the ef- 
fect of their investment policies on 
the national economy? Do they put 
interests of the public and their 
policy holders above personal] inter- 
ests? 

In 1937, the insurance companies 
surveyed for TNEC collected $5,257,- 
000,600, or nearly 8 per cent of the 


7 total national income. 


Insurance expenditures in that 
years for satisfaction of claims, taxes, 
salaries and so forth, were $3,610,- 
000,000, leaving a balance of $1,647, 
000,000 for investment. 


U. S. LOANS 
FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


ARMERS and home builders have 

been given special Federal assist- 
ance to help them meet their credit 
problems. Why should not business 
men have equal assistance to help 
them obtain necessary capital? 


To fill this gap in the Federal pro- 
gram to bolster recovery, Rep. Clar- 
ence J. Brown (Rep.), of Ohio, has 
introduced a bill to give authority to 
national banks to make loans to 
small business or industry for capital 
purposes up to a maximum of $500,- 
000 to a single borrower. 


The loans, under the terms of the 
bill introduced Jan. 31, would be 
made either at the rate allowed lo- 
cally or one per cent in excess of the 
discount rate on 90-day paper, 
whichever is greater, except where 
a different rate is provided by State 
laws for State banks. They could 
be made for as long as 10 years; 


also such loans would be subject to’ 


discount or purchase by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

The bill proposes to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act so that: 

“Any national banking association 
may make loans to any business or 
industry to enable it to acquire or 
carry land, buildings, machinery, fix- 
tures, or other tangible capital as- 
sets.” 

No loan, the bill provides, could be 


40 CANADIAN PRODUCING 
MINING COMPANIES 


(Gold and Base Metal) 
Comparative analysis 
forwarded upon request. 


WaAverly 3461 
BRIDGER TEVENOR« 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


60 KING STREET W. - TORONTO 


— 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


- 


Common Divmenp 
No. 116 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1939, to 
stockholders ot record at the close of 
business February 15, 1939. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
FE. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


made for more than 80 per cent of 
the appraised value of the assets se- 
curing the loan. 

“If this bill becomes a law,” Rep. 
Brown said in announcing its intro- 
duction, “it will give a new and safe 
investment field for the more than 
three billion dollars of surplus money 


now in the banks of the country. It 
Will be- an aid and a stimulant to 
business generally; it will help solve 
the unemployment problem; and will 
extend to the one neglected group of 
taxpayers proper credit facilities so 
badly needed throughout the last 
several years.” 


For investors interested in better than average yield from 
bonds of investment character, we have prepared a list of 

twenty selected issues. These are all mortgage bonds—most 
of them are seasoned issues, the obligations of companies 
which demonstrated their ability to maintain interest pay- 
ments throughout the depression—a few recent issues are also 
included. This list is varied enough to meet a broad range of 
individual requirements as to maturity, type, and coupon rate. 
It will be sent upon request—ask for Bond List us- 42, 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LASALLE STREET * NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TWENTY 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


Yielding an Average of Over 5% 


DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumalative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 49, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
No. 39, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Steck 
No. 28, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1939, to holders of 
record at close of business January 31,1939. 
H. Pex, Jr. 
January 26, 1939 Secretary 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


What Is TELEVISION? 


UST another form of entertain- 

ment? No. It represents another 
step in our mastery of space, en- 
abling us for the first time to see 
beyond the horizon. And, in 
addition, it will create new jobs 
for today and tomorrow. 
New products make new jobs. 
That’s been the history of the 
radio, the automobile, the elec- 
tric refrigerator —of the hundreds 
of new : st born in the labo- 
ratories of industry. That's why, 
in the last 50 vears, the number 
of factory jobs in America has 
doubled. And why, in addition, 
millions of other jobs have been 
created—selling, servicing, and 


obtaining raw materials for the 
new products. 


It often takes years of research to 
develop a laboratory experiment 
into a useful product. This has 
been the case with television. As 
long ago as 1930, Dr. E. F. W. 
Alexanderson and other G-E en- 
gineers demonstrated television 
to a theater audience in Schenec- 
tady. When, after years of labor, 
television is ready for the public; 
it wil provide another product 
to add to your enjoyment, to 
raise living standards, and to 
create new employment, for to- 
day and tomorrow. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


= 
96 YEARS OF LiFE INSURANCE 
S it d Servi | 
THIS YEAR The Mutual Life Insurance Com-__in force at the end of 1938 was $3,787,704,506: 
pany of New York celebrates its 96th Anniver- Payments in 1938 to Policyholders and their 
sary. The first policy in this long established Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to 
Company was issued February 1, 1843. $135,002,459 and the Trustees have set aside 
The Assets of this Company on December 31, $16,098,319 for Dividends in 1939, after estab- 
1938 were $1,399,427,496, an increase of lishing the Fund for Depreciation of Securities 
$50,370,240 over 1937. New insurance for the and General Contingencies at $49,548,011, an 
year was $267,461,084 and the total insurance increase of $5,277,014 over 1937. 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1938 
ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cent 
BEBE ER ERB 4.42 $61,893,421.28 Policy Reserves. . 688 .$1,222,801,933.00 
United States Government bonds. . 23.84  333,542,147.80 
State, County and Municipal bonds. 4.53 63,323,047.89 Supplementary Contract Reserves 3 1 3 2 8 84,318,044.27 
and Municipal bonds 53 7,380,486.40 Other Policy Liabilities. . it 14,441,682.93 
Other Foreign Government bonds : -03 477,839.84 — Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance 4,792,304.42 
Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- ” 
trial bonds 3. © © «631654 441,349,909.24 Miscellaneous Liabilities . i 38 4,285,745.87 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks. ; 1.15 16,116,900.00 . 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) ... 2: 16.06 224,811,793.86  Reservefor Taxes 223848373 3,088,129.53 
Real Estate (at cost orless) 4.33  60,559,273.75 
=#+411.40 159,586,827.32 Set aside for Dividends in 1939 3 133 16,098,318.74 
ee ee Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends: 2 8 53,326.53 
preciation oO ecurities an 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. 1.06 14,851,036.92 49.$48.010.5 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims ; .00 13,100.00 —— Contingencies . i fi 82823 9,548, 9 
Total Admitted Assets. $1,399,427,495.88 Total Liabilities and Reserves : :$1,399,427,495.88 
ati hen at thei ized, i. ¢. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 
Bouds to amortization under Section the New Yor) wader the auspicts of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
DAVID F HOUSTON 
Strect, New York 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened." 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


United 


Pebrvery 6, 1939 


Vol. 7, No. 6 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


MERICA’S power to affect the destiny of the 
world is undisputed. 

This power can be exercised to compel the 
maintenance of peace, or it can remain passive 
and assume that Great Britain and France will.save us 
from the consequences of a triumph of totalitarianism 
over democracy. 

The first concept proposes to take no chances but to 
underwrite peace by any and all measures short of war. 

The second proposes to take chances and bet on the 
British and French to win unaided by us. 

It was the conflict between these two concepts, both of 
which presumably seek to prevent American lives from 
being sacrificed on foreign soil, that gave rise last week 
to an international incident of unfortunate proportions 
when President Roosevelt was reported to have said that 
the American frontier is in France. 

Mr. Roosevelt has denied that he made any such com- 
ment but it is undeniable that, if totalitarianism is vic- 
torious over France and Britain, America will have to 
make the last stand in the world for democracy and 
liberty. 

The practical question is whether we shall make that 
fight alone some day or whether we shall strive now to 


prevent that fight from ever arising. 


Mr. Roosevelt thinks his meth- 
od, his policy, his strategy will 
VITAL ISSUES keep the enemy—totalitarianism 
BY POLITICS —from crossing the Rhine or the 

English channel. His opponents 
think his method, his policy, his strategy will force Amer- 
ica to become embroiled once more in a European war. 

To complicate matters, the critics of Mr. Roosevelt in 
Congress refuse to credit him with peaceful motives. Many 
of them have become so steeped in partisanship and bit- 
terness that they really think the present President of the 
United States would drag this nation into war in order 
to achieve a political advantage. For it is argued that in 
war-time centralized government is acquiesced in and 
“third terms” become plausible. 

Bitterness in politics often leads to strange self-delu- 
sions. One of them is that your opponent cannot possibly 
be either sincere or honest and that you yourself possess 
no selfish purpose or ambition but only the highest aims 
of statesmanship and patriotism. 

It would be futile to accept the premise of those critics 
who have ventured so misguidedly to carry their emotions 
on domestic problems to the point where they actually do 
not trust the President on the vital question of foreign 
policy.. To probe at a distance the recesses of a presiden- 
tial mind is the privilege of political combatants but it is 
inconceivable that any man who has twice been elected to 
the presidency of the United States could be so unscrup- 
ulous as to play with the lives of the men, women and 
children who might be affected by his act in plunging his 
people into war. 


CAN DECLARE worth 


worthy of the critics in Congress, 
STATE OF WAR whether they be mupnticens or 
Democrats. 

But let us assume that in their criticism of the Presi- 
dent his opponents have no political motive and that they 
do credit him with sincerity and patriotism and that their 
opposition is prompted solely by a desire.to keep this 
nation out of war. This is but another way of saying that 
their present outcries can keep America at peace and that 


BEFOGGING OF 


Mr. Roosevelt, even with the best of intentions, will make’ 


blunders that push us into war. 


Under our constitutional system the President is the 
_ commander-in-chief of the Army and the Navy. He is 


also entrusted with the right to appoint ambassadors and 
conduct the foreign relations of this country. He is in a 
position, therefore, to receive in secret authoritative in- 
formation from our diplomatic representatives abroad and 
from our military and naval experts at home. 

Possessed of the most minute details, a President makes 
up his mind what the foreign policy shall be. He has no 
right to take steps that will commit us to war, because the 
vote on whether we shall have war belongs alone to Con- 
gress. The apprehension in recent years has been that, 
if left to pursue mistaken policies, a*Chief Executive 


might make such moves as to leave to Congress not a 


free choice between war and peace but the routine func- 
tion of ratifying an already existent state of war. 

There is merit in such an abstract criticism of the con- 
stitutional powers,of a Chief Executive but in actual prac- 


UST THERE BE. 


President Roosevelt Should Be Supported by All Parties in His Effort to Preserve re 
Peace—Assumption That He Would Drag America Into War Is Untenable— 


A Move to Mediate in World Would Be Welcomed 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


tice it is a fallacious notion. For every step can, in effect, 
be voted on by the public opinion of our country. Suppos: 
ing, for instance, Mr. Roosevelt should appeal to the 
American people and say to them: ) 

“I want to keep America out of war. The only threats 
to world peace today come from the heads of totalitarian 
states. They have destroyed human liberty abroad. They 
propose to carry their doctrines to the four corners of the 
earth. Shall we lend moral support and encouragement to 
our sister democracies, or shall we wait to seeif they are 
beaten before we lift a finger in self defense? 

“Or shall we without encouragement to any other de- 
mocracy build ourselves an army, a navy and an air force 
capable of fighting and defeating the entire group of Eu- 


ropean states and Japan if they should combine their 


armies, their navies, and their air forces under totalitarian 


leadership against us and seek to break down our pomon 


in the western hemisphere?” 


FRANK APPEAL Does anybody think that if Mr. 

Roosevelt took to the radio some 
BY PRESIDENT night and in simple language ex- 

plained this proposition to the 
IS FAVORED American people that they would 
advise him to take chances—to drop his national defense 
plans, to stagnate all ships in American ports and cut 
ourselves off from the rest of the world? 

For my part, I believe the people of the United States 
would answer as‘if one voice: 

“Yours is the responsibility for protecting our lives and 
property. Yours is the duty to take no chances. You 
must play it safe. And we will gladly pay the bill for in- 
surance rather than to be compelled to fight on our own 
soil for the defense of democracy. Keep the frontiers of 
fighting as far away from us as possible. We will con- 
tribute materials and money for that objective, especially 
since it seems the only way to keep the menacing military 
machines of the totalitarian states from dominating the 
whole world.” 

The American system of free press and free speech per- 
mits the widest kind of discussion of what our foreign pol- 
icy is or should be. Long before we need be committed 
to a state of war we can express ourselves as to the 


wisdom of the preliminary steps which may then be in 
process. 


BASIC ISSUE 


The issue comes down basic- 
ally to whether the President’s 
strategy at this time is correct. It 


IS WISDOM 
OF STRATEGY certainly cannot be whether his 
objective is the right one, for we 


must assume he loves peace and hates war as much as any 
other citizen of the nation. 

What is the right strategy at the moment? Is it to let 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin—for they are alike under the 
skin—believe that the United States will sit idly by while 
fascism overwhelms France and then Great Britain and 
spreads its dangerous tentacles to Canada Just across the 
line from our 130,000,000 people? 

For is not Canada an integral part of the British do- 
main? Have we no interest in the future security of the 


federation of. free commonwealths known as the British » 


Empire? 

Will the Republican party take the position that it has 
no interest in keeping the British fleet from being de- 
stroyed by a Nazi air force? If it does so for purely 
political reasons, it will lose the support of the many fine 
Republicans in the rank and file who do not wish these 


Muited States to be made unsafe for democracy. 


Will the Democrats who have been sniping at the Pres- 
ident’s foreign policy openly avow that they prefer a 


triumph of Nazi Germany in the world to an assertion of . 


our sympathies with the democracies of the world? 

For if either of these groups do feel that way then the 
1940 campaign will have a real issue—and it will not be 
war or peace. It will be an issue between those who 
would not lift a finger to keep the fascist system from be- 
ing imposed upon us and those who would make almost 
any sacrifice, including human life, to protect the democ- 
racy of the United States. 

The world is witnessing a rise of totalitarianism. 
And peace now will not be maintained by submission to 
tyranny anywhere or by the craven belief that life under 
fascism is preferable to a death struggle on behalf of de- 
mocracy. | 


President Roosevelt hai ae the thoughts of his | 


fellow countrymen in his many public utterances denounc- 
ing the brutality and paganism of the totalitarian states. 
Every time he has made an address of that kind the ba- 
rometer of his popularity, as measured by such scientific 
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HALT NOW 


“premise that war is inevitable. 


yardsticks as the Gallup poll, has gone up. The American 
people are not interested in partisan or personal politics. 
They examine-the deeds of the President with an objec- 
tivity which the political opponents of the President 
would do well to study. 

If there are those who are convinced Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies are not likely to contribute to the maintenance of 
peace, they are under obligation to set forth the alternative 
policies which they think will guarantee us against in- 
volvement in war. | 
Clearly, Mr. Roosevelt did not invent Hitlerism. 


What then is the alternative? 
Must there be war? © 
The alternative is to recognize 


IRRESPONSIBLE 


WC RLD FORCES that forces are loose 


n the world which can bring on 
a world war, that iitemeniiialy rather than responsibil- 
ity, reigns at Rome, Berlin, Moscow and Tokio. 

For irresponsibility means that by the command of a 
single man, in each case, huge military and naval and 
aerial machines can be brought instantly into action. 
There would be no debate in Rome or Berlin or Moscow 
or Tokio by a parliamentary body as in Paris or London or 
Washington. Overnight, suddenly, without warning the 
bombs would begin-to drop on the innocent people of 
France and Britain. Should we sit by and refrain now 
from using our factories and our materials to provide 
Great Britain and France as quickly as they care to buy 
from us for cash the means of defense which will save 


liberty-loving peoples from such wanton and inhumane | 


attack? 
Manifestly the Republican party can not point to tra- 
dition as a justification for its curiously developed policy 


of opposition in the last few weeks. 


This was not the policy of the Republican party in 1898 
when brutality in Cuba outraged our sensibilities. 

This was not the policy.of the Republican party in 1916 
when Woodrow Wilson was upbraided for failing to pro- 
test over the violation of Belgium's neutrality by the 
Germans. 


PEACE MOVES 


This was not the policy of the 
Republican party in 1917 when 
BY DEBATE OF _ American lives were attacked 
REAL ISSUES without warning on the high seas 

with German submarines which 
never so much as gave men, women or children a chance 
to get into lifeboats, but slaughtered them with explosive 
torpedoes. 

This was not the policy of the Republican party when 
President Hoover in 1931 sanctioned the splendid protest 
by Secretary of State Stimson against Japanese theft of 
Chinese territory in Manchukuo. 

‘If then what we are witnessing today is not traditional 
Republican policy, is it possible that Republicanism has 
become blinded through the last few years to the point 
where it would rather fight Franklin Roosevelt and inci- 
dentally give comfort and aid to the totalitarian states 
abroad than it would concede even to a political opponent 
the heart-beats of sincere patriotism? 

Mr. Roosevelt has been known at times to carry his case 
to the people. He would be immeasurably stronger if be- 
fore he did so he’ were to make every reasonable effort to 
bring peace in Europe, even to the extent of public media- 
tion in 1939. The traditions of the United States justify 
always the tender of good offices in the interests of peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt has an unexampled opportunity to make 
an immediate move for peace. He need not accept the 
He can insist that the 
world pause now and measure the destruction which will 
be visited on all. civilization—the “conquerors and the 
conquered. 

Mr. Roosevelt can mobilize the reason of the world— 
an incalculable force in interhational debate which di- 
vested of abuse and diatribe. He can afford to sacrifice 
pride, to eschew hate, to repress bitterness, to banish emo- 
tion and, by a cool presentation of the facts of the present 
conflicts of interest in the world, endeavor to set in motion 
the machinery to resolve such issues peacefully. 

We need not take for granted that there must be war. 
We can assume instead that there must be peace. But to 
assure against bloodshed there must be no hesitation to 
take the risks of an energetic policy of active persuasion 
with perhaps economic aid to Europe as the best means 
of restoring employment to our own people who since 1929 
have been depressed by the world disequilibrium growing 
out of the tragic march of economic nationalism—the real 
cause of world unrest. 
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